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Realistic Animals, Fruits and Figurines 


made with 
PLASTELINE has a tradition and prestige unapproached by any other 
modeling material .. . 
Because of its superior flexibility and cohesive quality it is used by leading 
automobile designers to make preliminary models of new cars .. . It has 
been the choice of great sculptors from St. Gaudens to the present time, for 
patterns of their famous statues... 


Adapted and refined for educational use, it provides the most satisfactory 
material available for schoolroom modeling. 


is the most perfect of all modeling materials, because: 


TRADE MARK 
—it is convenient in form — four quarter-pound 
rolls in folding box 


apy —it is made from non-poisonous, pure ingre- 
Ao dients 
. ¢, —it is stainless to hands and clothing and 
1 washes off readily from any surface 
COMPOSITE —it is sufficiently soft for tiny hands to manipu- 
CLAY late, yet strong enough to retain its moulded 
rir als form without drooping, in large models or deli- 


cate detail 
Sy —it is not appreciably affected by temperature 
changes 
” Moen —it is economical because it retains its plasticity 
EAN « NON. POISONOUS ANTISEPT indefinitely and its antiseptic qualities insure 
oe against deterioration, keeping it fresh and 
usable for years 
—it requires no preparation; when taken from 
the box it is the right consistency for modeling, 
ready to go to work. 


PLASTELINE is packed in four %-lb. rolls in a square tuck box. 

Solid oan 456R—Blue, 456M—Bronze Green, 456K—Cliay Color, 456J—Cream, 
456C—Dark Brown, 456B—Gray Green, 456A—Terra Cotta (red) 

456Z— Assorted four colors in a package: Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze Green, 
Dark Brown. 
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ALWAY 


Write for circular showing ‘‘Things to Make” with Plasteline 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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Dear Classroom Teacher: 


For the first time in the 62 year history of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
we are making Christmas Gift Rates available to you. Perhaps you are 
one of the many subscribers who requested we do this. If you are interested 


in giving AMERICAN CHILDHOOD to your friends this Christmas, we 


suggest you look over the rates on the last page of this issue. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD really is an ideal gift, since your friends 
will find it a great help in their teaching capacity. Each issue brings articles, 


projects and stories of lasting interest. 


Fill in the coupons on the last page, and mail to us. This much of your 
Christmas shopping will be out of the way. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Publishers 


> MANUSCRIPT WRITING 1n Primary 
Grades Dixon Manuscript 301 is right 
in size, shape and in softness, black- 
ness and strength of lead. 


Primary Teachers should write to us 
for a free sample. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Pencil Products — 153AC ° Jersey City 3, N. J. 
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AMERICAN 


The Clearing Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Question: I am to teach 

Crafts and Games in a camp 

this summer. Age of chil- 

dren, 6-12. Can you give me 
any sources of material? 

Answer:— 

Crafts:— 

1. “Child Approved Series” — 
Woolworth Stores or Paxton, Slade, 
New York 

Paper Fun, 25c 

Hobbies, 25c 

Things To Make, 25c¢ 

Things To Do, 25c 

2. Fun Book, 25c, Whitman, Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin 

3. Integrated Hand Work in Ele- 
mentary School, Newkirk, Silver 
Burdette 

4. Creative Art for Graded 
Schools, Tessin, Milton Bradley Co. 

Games:— 

1. Children’s Singing Games, 
Hofer, A. Flanagan, Chicago. 

2. Play Book of Games, Samuel 
Lowe Co., Kenosha, Wisconsin 

3. Everyday Games for Chil- 
dren, F. A. Owen, Publisher, Dans- 
ville, N. Y. 


Question: How important is 

discussion in the classroom? 

Answer: Discussion or Recitation: 

One can hardly visit a. classroom 
anywhere, whether it be in a city 
school system or in a rural district, 
without realizing the importance of 
the group discussion. Report and 
discussion have come to fill a far 
more important place in the school 
curriculum than the hearing of 
recitations 

These discussions may be brought 
about naturally through a library 
reading period, a story told by the 
teacher, the studying of a problem 
in geography, history, or science, 
the carrying out of a project, a 
current events club, through 
speeches and reports given in a 
“things of interest” period, through 
independent reading at home, at 
school, or in the library. 

The discussion may be shared by 
the entire class or by a smaller 
group interested in the same project. 
However, it has been brought about 


or wherever it exists, let us welcome 
it as one of the signs of educational 
impetus, growth, and progress. 

Not long ago, the author had 
opportunity to visit a fifth-grade 
classroom. The children were en- 
gaged in a library period. They had 
organized their own library through 
bringing books, magazines, and pa- 
pers from home, through borrowing 
books from the public library and 
through making books of their own 
by cutting up old magazines or 
books and binding between card- 
board folders which they had them- 
selves designed. They had even sold 
old paper and used the proceeds 
for buying new books and maga- 
zines. 

On the blackboard were the 
standards that the children had 
worked out with their teacher for 
the discussion and reporting of 
their stories: 

1. Did the teller thoroughly under- 
stand his story? 

2. Did he make us see the pictures? 

3. Did his characters talk nat- 
urally 

4. Did he speak in a clear voice 
and enunciale so that the audience 
got pleasure from his story? 

5. Did he know how to pronounce 
new and unusual words? 

6. Did he hold his book in a com- 
fortable position? 

The teacher, too, had her stand- 
ards pretty carefully shaped: 

1. Is this type of story worth 
reading® 

2. Is the story within the child's 
experience and comprehension? 

3. Will this sort of reading and 
discussion foster a love for good books? 

4. Will this activity create in the 
child a desire to build up a library 
of his own? 

5. Do these stories encourage the 
building of a permanent interest in 
reading? 


Six Alphabets, 3’ Ready Cut 
Cardboard Letters—$2.00 
with order 


COLORS: RED, GREEN, ORANGE 
Box 1205, Seaside, California 


Safer . 


CHILDHOOD 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN | 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


er 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of thelr vn merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 
Write for Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
1020-22 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LTD. 
Hendry Division 
146 Kendal Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario Canada 
Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


Happier 


thanks to 
Christmas Seals! 


Like a protective radar network, a 
barrier fo rmed by Christmas Seals 
helps to guard us against tuber- 
culosis. 


The money which you donate for 
Seals fights TB the year round — 
with continuing medical research, 
education, rehabilitation, and case 
finding. 


To keep the barrier high, send your 
contribution today, please, to your 
tuberculosis association. 


Buy Christmas Seals 
tance of the cbove MILTON 
BRADLEY CO. 
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After the children completed their about making slides to be Christmas Art Packets 10° 
independent reading, which lasted used on a projector? Be Prepared for Christmas 
during a period of twenty or twenty- 
five minutes, certain of the readers 
gave their reports on what they had 
read. Their summaries were brief, 
some almost in outline, that various 


. ° Each packet is complete, printed in actual size, 

Answer: For making lantern slide | colored paper and ready to use. All material has 

° ° 3 dnt | been used in our regular TEACHER PLANS 
pictures, use ordinary glass. Paint) service prior to last year. 

a i . | Christmas Packet ........ Wise Man Poster 

glass with light coat of glue. Take} Ghristmas 


In the Manger Poster .. Christmas Activity 
piece of paper size of glass. Paint | 


pictures with water colors. Put on New Christmas Packet. ... Christmas Cards 


chien glass, tape around edge to preserve | 15¢ CHRISTMAS PACKETS 
contribute their findings. The re- Christ Child Poster 


picture. It’s well to have two pieces Special Christmas Material 
ports were interesting, clear, and f al ‘th vic b ‘ddl ight Before Christmas Poster 
of giass with picture in middle, Animal Christmas Poster 
then tape it, put tab on bottom OTHER CHRISTMAS PACKETS 
to hold his audience and to make christmas Panel 25¢ 

the summary of bis reading so in- & wate ORDER NOW Shioped 
teresting to the group that others picture goes in slide. There is a ANN MARIE, 


5932 | Newburg, Ch in. 


would care to follow up and read regular thin transparent material | —— 


the stories and articles. prepared that one can buy upon GR UMBA CHE. 


Question: Could you help us which crayons can be used instead “6110” 
in finding out hew to go of water colors. FASEL 


BRUSHES 


POINTED 


FINEST 
\ CAMEL HAIR 


¢ poster 
e tempera 
e show card 


Long 
Handle 


in class rooms 


Size: 2 
Length % 2 
Each: 


8 
50 


40 


5 6 
Its 
32 


WRITE FOR SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 
SPECIFY GRUMBACHER — AT ART STORES 


M. GRUMBACHER 


487 West 33rd St. © New York 1,N. Y. 


SENCO 


To Make a Stand-up Santa 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Trace the pattern of Santa Claus color the toys in the pack. Santa’s 
on a piece of stiff white cardboard. face will look more natural if given 
Paint or crayon the coat and suit a light shade of pink. ror NOVELTY CO,, INC, 

J all St. Seneca Falls 14, N.Y. 

red — leaving the fur trim white. Paste a stiff piece of cardboard ~————————__________ 

The bag, mitten and ground will back of the cut-out figure so it will) 
he colored brown and the bootsblack. stand erect. Santa may be used for For details write American Childhood 

Various colors may be used to a party favor or mantle decoration. 


Springfield, Mass. 
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Features |AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Co in in REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
mr g 50c A COPY $4.00 A YEAR $7.00 TWO YEARS 


January Published by MILTON BRADLEY CO. Elsie Nagler, Editor 


The Third Dimension — by | Vol. 39 : DECEMBER, 1953 


Gretchen Grimm 


Three dimensional art work, con- 4 oO N T E NT S 


sisting of cutting and creating with ARTICLES 


colored construction paper. THE CHRISTMAS STORY IN ART, Leon L. Winslow 


The Eisenhowers Featured in | ATTRACTIVE GIFTS TO MAKE FOR CHRISTMAS, Dorothy Tooker 
*‘Wax Museum”? — by Alice P. | CLAY FOR CHRISTMAS, Jessie Todd 
Jarrell BUSY FINGERS, Jessie Todd 

The third grade children delight | WHAT'S NEW FOR CHRISTMAS, Gretchen Grimm 
in sculpturing the President and 
First Lady — using an old electric | ACTIVITIES BASED ON A FAVORITE POEM, Lucile Rosencrans 
light bulb as the foundation. DECEMBER LANGUAGE WORK, Anne Wyatt 


Snow Horse — by Jessie | aT WORK, UNITS AND SOCIAL STUDIES 
Oo 


UN Wi 
The advantages of outdoor sculp- | UNIT, Val Jean C 
‘ | LESSONS IN PRIMARY SCIENCE, Alice Hanthorn 
turing with snow as a medium is wih ‘ 
FREEDOM TO WORSHIP, Florence Piper Tuttle 
attractively written and pictured. 
“O Hel > Unit ae PROBLEM SOLVING ACTIVITIES, Florence Piper Tuttle 
y | PICTURE AND WORD MATCHING, Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
Jean C. Wilson 


This unit brings two community | PLAYS AND CHORAL SPEAKING 
helpers — the Policeman and the | Wiiar is THE ANSWER, Carolyn Towle ...... 
Fireman CHRISTMAS MAGIC, Elisabeth Hansel Woodside 
GRETCHEN’S FIRST CHRISTMAS IN AMERICA, Ethel R. Taylor 
mg WOF* | CHRISTMAS EVE IN SANTA’S TOY SHOP, Nell A. Harvey .. 
Ce a CHRISTMAS CHORAL SPEAKING, Ethel R. Taylor 

January Bulletin Board — by 


Marguerite Gode POSTERS, ART WORK AND PUZZLES 


sti i rawings, 
Some suggestions, with drawings, | \oOpPETS, Helen Strimple 


for mak veo wey month more CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS, Louise D. Tessin 
attractive indoors. NEW TAGS FROM OLD CARDS, Louise D. Tessin . 
Miriam Clark Potter — presents | PAGE OF PATTERNS, Louise D. Tessin .. 
another exciting episode in which | MERRY CHRISTMAS TAGS, Louise D. Tessin 
Mrs. Goose gets into her usual peck | CHRISTMAS CARDS, Louise D. Tessin 
of trouble, but comes out smiling. | DECORATE THE GIFT PACKAGE, Louise D. Tessin 
New Plays, Posters and Puzzles CALENDAR, Bess Bruce Cleaveland .... 
JOINTED DEER, Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
CHRISTMAS HANGERS, Carolyn W. Heyman 
Published monthly (except July and TREE TRIMMINGS, Marguerite Gode 


August by MILTON BRADLEY COM- 


DANY, Springfield 2, Mass. Editorial and IGING 
an SQUEEKY, THE SINGING MOUSE, I. Dyer Kuenstler 


lished on the ist of the month previous to SAFETY POSTER, Helen Strimple ee 
the date it bears. Send all manuscripts to 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, Springfield, AND Flora V. Shoemaker 


Mass, 


Entered as Second-Class Mail Matter 
February 1, 1942, at the Post Office at 
Springfield, Mass., under the Act of 

Congress, March 3, 1879. STORIES 


COPYRIGHT, 1953, BY MILTON 
BRADLEY COMPANY TWO TOO MANY, Miriam Clark Potter 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED HENRY AND THE CHRISTMAS REINDEER, Jean Wy att 


Change of address must reach us by TOMMY’S BROTHER HEARS “THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS,” 
the 25th of the second month preced- Yvonne Altmann . 


DADDY’S CHRISTMAS SURPRISE, Rebus, Helen Strimple 


(25th of September Ring 
po 7 we etc.) Give both the old and new NATURE STORIES 
—— KI-WI OF NEW ZEALAND, Allen Chaffee 
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He Was the 
Last Man 


Pfc. Hector A. Cafferata Sr; 
OSMCR 
Medal of Honor 


ie WAS DURING the Chosin reservoir fighting. 
Against F Company’s hill position, Reds were at- 
tacking in regimental strength. The last of Private 
Cafferata’s fire team-mates had just become a 
casualty, leaving a gap in the defense line. If the 


enemy could exploit it, they could smash the en- 
tire perimeter. 


Exposing himself to devastating fire, Private 
Cafferata maneuvered along the line. Alone, he 
killed fifteen Chinese, routed the rest, and held till 


reinforcements plugged the hole. 


The Reds hit again. A grenade fell into a gully 
full of wounded. Private Cafferata hurled it back, 
saving the men but suffering severe wounds. Ignor- 
ing intense pain, he still fought on until a sniper 
got him. 

Page 38 
39 
Page 40 
Page 41 
Page 42 
Page 43 
Page 44 
Page 46 
Page 47 
Page 48 
Page 49 
Page 50 


“If we really want to protect ourselves from the 
Commies,” says Private Cafferata, now retired be- 
cause of wounds, “we've got to go all out. And one 
thing all of us at home can do—should do—is in- 
vest in our country’s Defense Bonds. Sure, Bonds 
are our personal savings for a rainy day. But 


they're more—they’re muscle behind our G.Ls’ 
bayonets, too!” 


* * * 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, improved Series E Bonds 
start paying interest after 6 months. And average 3% 
interest, compounded semiannually when held to maturity. 
Also, all maturing E Bonds automatically go on earning 
2 ; —at the new rate—for 10 more years. Today, start investing 
Page ; ; in Series E Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan; you 
can sign up to save as little as $2.00 a payday if you wish. 


Page 51 


Page 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity 
save with U. S. Defense Bonds! 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation 
with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Delphic Sibyl 


The Christmas 
Story In Art 


LEON L. WINSLOW, 


Director of Art Education, Baltimore 


Tue WORLD'S oldest stories 
are the grandest because they have 
endured the test of time; told by all 
mankind everywhere, they have 
lived throughout the centuries. - 

Each holiday season, as it comes, 
brings back to mankind, recollec- 


tions of that first Christmas day 
when Jesus was given to the world. 
As this day draws near, the spirit of 
it enters into the air we breathe, is 
reflected in the faces of children, 
pervades the schoolroom. 


I. The Sibyls 

“Delphic Sibyl’ by Michelangelo 

Long ago when most men were 
ignorant and few were wise, men did 
not believe in one God. They be- 
lieved then that there were many 
gods and they offered sacrifices to 
all. These gods seemed far away, 
and it seemed impossible to bring 
them near. Yet men longed to know 
them better. For this purpose, 
shrines called oracles, were estab- 
lished where soothsayers or sibyls 
presided. The sibyls were thought to 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


understand the gods. They had 
even prophesied the coming of a 
messiah, intermediary between the 
gods and men. 


II. The Prophets 
“Jeremiah” by Michelangelo 
Unwilling that mankind should 

remain longer in darkness, Prov- 
idence sent seers or prophets to tell 
men of one God, and of the Christ 
who should some day be sent to 
reconcile heaven and earth. At first 
the prophets were not believed, 
though they were learned men. 

Jeremiah had labored in vain 
to persuade men to put their trust 
in the one God. He could not stand 
idly by and see men worship other 
gods. He became sad as he thought 
how few would even listen to his 
message. ““They have forsaken the 
fountain of living waters, and hewed 
them out cisterns that can hold no 
water. The joy of our heart is 
ceased; our dance is turned into 
mourning. The crown is fallen from 
our head; woe unto us that we have 
sinned! For this our heart is faint; 
for this our eyes are dim. The 
harvest is past, the summer is ended, 
and we are not saved.” 

How different, the optimistic 
words of Isaiah: “For unto us a 
child is born, unto us a son is given; 
and the government shall be upon 
His shoulders; and His name shall 
be called wonderful, councilor, the 
Mighty God, the Everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace. And 
the Spirit of the Lord shall rest 
upon Him, the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding, the spirit of counsel 
and might, the spirit of knowledge 
and the fear of the Lord.” 


III. The Annunciation 
“The Annunciation” by Fra An- 
gelico 
Centuries later the prophecy 

was fulfilled, for in the Book of 
Luke we read: “And the Angel 
Gabriel was sent from God into a 
city of Galilee, named Nazareth, to 
a virgin espoused to a man whose 
name was Joseph, of the House of 
David; and the virgin’s name was 
Mary. And the angel came in unto 
her and said, ‘Hail, thou that are 
highly favored, the Lord is with 
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Jeremiah 


thee: blessed art thou among women.” 

“Annuncialion” by Bernardo 

Daddi 

“And when she saw the Angel, 
she was troubled. And he said unto 
her, ‘Fear not, Mary: for thou hast 
found favor with God. And behold, 
thou shalt bring forth a son and 
shall call his name Jesus,’ Yah 
Hoshia, meaning To Help Jehovah. 
‘He shall be great and shall be 
called the Son of the Highest; and 
the Lord God shall give unto Him 
the throne of His father David; and 


He shall reign over the house of 


Jacob forever; and of His kingdom 
there shall be no end.’ ”’ 
IV. The Visitation 
“Visitation with Two Saints” by 
Piero di Cosimo 
“And Mary arose in those days 
and went into the house of Zacharias 
and saluted Elizabeth, her cousin.” 

“There was in the days of 
Herod, the King of Judea, a certain 
priest named Zacharias, and his 
wife was of the daughters of Aaron, 
and her name was Elizabeth. They 
had no children and they were both 


stricken in years. There appeared 
unto Zacharias an angel of the Lord 
and when Zacharias saw him, he was 
troubled. But the angel said, ‘Fear 
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not, Zacharias; for thy prayer is 
heard; and thy wife Elizabeth shalt 
bear thee a son and thou shalt call 
his name John. And thou shalt have 
joy and gladness; and many shall 
rejoice at his birth. For he shall be 
great in the sight of the Lord. And 
many of the children of Israel shall 
he turn to the Lord their God.’ ” 
VY. Adoration of the Shepherds 

“Adoration” by Ghirlandaio 

“And there were in the country 
shepherds abiding in the field, keep- 
ing watch over their flock by night. 
And, lo, the angel of the Lord came 
upon them, and the glory of the 
Lord shone round about them, and 
they were sore afraid. And the angel 
said unto them, ‘Fear not; for be- 
hold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all 
people. For unto you is born this 
day in the city of David, a Savior, 
which is Christ the Lord. And this 
shall be a sign unto you. Ye shall 
find the babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, lying in a manger.’ And 
suddenly there was with the angel a 
multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God, and saying ‘Glory to 
God in the highest and on earth 
peace, good will toward men.’ ” 

VI. The Nativity 
** Nativity” by Botticelli 


The Annunciation 
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“Now when Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem of Judaea in the days of 
Herod the king, behold, there came 
wise men from the east to Jerusa- 
lem, saying, “Where is He that is 
born king of the Jews? for we have 
seen His star in the east, and are 
come to worship Him.’ When they 
‘liad heard the king they departed, 
and, lo, the star which they saw in 
the East, went before them, till it 
came and stood over where the 
young child was. And when they 
were come into the house, they saw 
the young child with Mary, his 
mother, and fell down and wor- 
shipped Him; and when they had 
opened their treasures, they pre- 
sented unto Him gifts; gold, and 
frankincense and myrrh.” 


Adoration 


“And it came to pass in those 


days that there went out a decree 
from Caesar Augustus that all the 
world should be taxed. And Joseph 
went up from Galilee out of the 
City of Nazareth, into Judaea, unto 
the City of David, which is called 
Bethlehem; with Mary, his es- 
poused wife. And she brought forth 
her firstborn son, and wrapped him 
in swaddling clothes and laid him 
in a manger, because there was no 
room for them in the inn.” 
“The Nativity” by Lotto 
“And it came to pass as the 
angels were gone away from them 
into heaven, the shepherds said one 
to another, ‘Let us now go even into 
Bethlehem, and see this thing which 
is come to pass, which the Lord 
hath made known unto us.’ And 
they came with haste, and found 
Mary, and Joseph, and the babe 
lying in a manger. And when they 
had seen it, they made known 
abroad the saying which was told 
them concerning the child.” 
VII. The Magi 
‘Adoration of the Magi” by 


Bolticelli The Nativity 
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Attractive Gifts 
To Make For Christmas 


DOROTHY TOOKER 


PINCHING CLOTHESPENS 


A PRETTY, easy gift to make 
is a pair of painted clothespins. They 
have many uses. Mother can pin 
back curtains with them, so they 
will not blow, as well as fasten to- 
gether papers on the desk and pack- 
ages of needles in her workbox. 
They are good, too, for holding rub- 
bers together, and yours will be 
easy to find on a rainy day if they 
are neatly clipped together with a 
pinching clothespin with your name 
on it. 

All you need is the clothespins 
and a can of enamel paint. Using 
a small brush, completely cover the 
clothespins with your favorite color 


paint, and let them dry. Then, if 


you wish, you may decorate them. 
If you are using them for rubbers, 
letter on your name with another 
color. If they are to be for mother, 
you may prefer to paint on little 
flowers or just a design of crosses 
and dots. Make several extra ones 
while you are about it, as you will 
always be finding new uses for them. 
BERRY BASKET FUN 

Baskets in which mother buys 
strawberries or other fruits can be 
made into nice dishes for passing 
pretzels, potato chips and other 
goodies at a picnic. Or you can use 
them for candies and popcorn, or for 
storing tiny toys at home. 

Use only clean baskets to begin 
with. One way to make them at- 
tractive is to draw a flower on each 
side and color it with crayons. You 
can use stencils for this, or trace 
from a flower catalogue. 

Another way to fix the baskets is 
to paint them inside and out with 
gay enamel paint. When the paint 
is dry, you can add flowers painted 


on the sides. Designs like stars, all 
painted in one color, are nice, too. 
If a holiday is near, use the symbol 
of that holiday: jack-o-lanterns for 
Hallowe’en, hearts for Valentine’s 
Day, shamrocks for St. Patrick’s 
Day, and candy canes or evergreen 
trees for Christmas. You can also 
pretty up the top border around the 
basket by free-hand designs. A row 
of dots is easy to put on, and crosses 
or just a wavy line are nice, too. 
As soon as the paint dries, you have 
a fancy basket that can be used for 
many things and can be kept clean 
with a damp cloth. 


PAINTED PLATES 

There are lots of things you can 
do with gay, painted plates. Hang 
them on the wall instead of pic- 
tures, use small ones for pin trays, 
or give them to mother for passing 
sandwiches and snacks. 

Here is how to make them. For a 
base, use paper picnic plates, and 
give them a coat of flat white paint, 
both front and back. Put this on 
thick, as the paper will soak up all 
the extra paint. When the white 
paint is dry, go over it with enamel 
paint in any bright color you want. 
This will make a nice serving plate 
just as it is, but it is fun to add 
decorations. If you have stencils, 
you can use these to trace a design 
on the plate. Then paint in the de- 
sign with enamel paint of another 
color. Or you can trace simple flow- 
ers from a garden catalogue or 
from your own favorite books. 
Trace them on thin white paper, 
then transfer them to the plate with 
carbon paper. Remember, when you 
paint the pattern, that each color 
you use must dry before you add 
another color paint beside it. 
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When the last bit of paint is dry, 
your plate is ready to use. Such 
plates are quite sturdy, and can be 
washed off quickly with a damp 
dishcloth when they get dirty. 

CLOVE APPLES 
FOR CHRISTMAS 

Almost everyone knows an elderly 
lady whom he would like to remem- 
ber at Christmas time. A clove apple 
is an ideal, inexpensive gift for such 
a person — and for younger people. 
too. 

You should start making your 
clove apple several weeks ahead of 
time — soon after Thanksgiving. 
The only materials you will need 
are an apple and several boxes of 
whole cloves. Each clove, you will 
notice, has one pointed end and 
one that is knobby and prickly. 
Stick the sharp end of a clove 
straight into the apple and push it 
as far as it will go — until only the 
rough little head can be seen. Con- 
tinue sticking the other cloves into 
the apple in the same way, just as 
close to each other as possible. 

When the apple is so full of cloves 
that there is no room for even one 
more, set it aside, and leave it alone. 
In a few days the apple will soften 
and the cloves loosen. But if you do 
not touch it for a week or two, it will 
become very hard. 

After the apple has hardened, tie 
two loops of gay ribbon around it, 
finishing with a big bow. Because it 
is so fragrant, a clove apple is a 
welcome addition to any closet, 
either hung among the clothes or 
tucked between layers of linen. 

In the south, oranges are some- 
times used in place of apples, and 
then the finished product is known 
as a pomander ball. Either apple or 
orange, when full of cloves and tied 
with ribbon, makes a delightful, 
Christmasy-looking gift. 
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Clay For Christmas 


JESSIE TODD, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 
1 — Neddy 


begins a Santa Claus. Neddy is more 
skillful in modelling than many chil- 
dren. The better modellers often 
make things large enough so that 
they can make details. Children not 
so good in modelling are often con- 
tent with representing Santa as a fat 
man with a red suit and cap and a 
pack of toys. 

Illustration 2 — Neddy works on 
the face. He has high standards and 
works very patiently. The one-hour 
art period is not long enough for 
Neddy to do a good piece of work. 
Sometimes he asks his home room 
teacher for ten or fifteen extra min- 
utes to finish it in noon hour. 
Sometimes he wraps wet towels 
around the clay and this keeps it 
damp so that he can work on it the 
next art period. Although Neddy is 
in grade four, his was the best Santa 


Claus modelled this year. It was 
better than those modelled by 
grade six. The art teacher, of course, 
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made no comparisons. Many chil- 
dren said, ‘“‘Neddy, yours is the best 
Santa Claus made this year.” The 
leadership helped Neddy. 

We hear people say that we 
should avoid competition in school. 
We did not set up any Santa Claus 
modelling competition. 
school is life and children learn in 
school many problems they meet in 
real life. We see competition every- 
where in life. Comparisons are con- 
stantly being made and standards 
of workmanship set up. 

Neddy is not conceited or braggy, 
but the children’s praise helps his 
personality. It gives him leadership 
in art. Another child may lead in 
music or baseball. A rich elementary 
school curriculum provides opportu- 
nity for leadership. 

The art teacher gave Neddy much 
encouragement as he tried to shape 
the face. Many children model a 
round head and paint the face on 
the round shape. The children learn 
from Neddy. Often a boy says, “Can 
I sit next to Neddy®” Then you'll 
see the other boy learn as he watches 
Neddy. Sometimes Neddy sits next 
to a practice teacher who sits in the 
back of the room modelling. This 
happened once when he saw the 
practice teacher model a_ horse. 
Neddy made a horse too. It wasn’t 
exactly like the practice teacher’s, 
but it was similar. He had it 
fired and glazed. 


Illustration 3 — Now Neddy 
paints the Santa Claus. He thor- 
oughly enjoyed doing it. 

Illustration 4 — Here we see the 
back view of Neddy’s Santa Claus. 

Often we set things in the office 


Whether it’s sunny 
Or stormy weather, 
Our postman comes by 
With -his satchel of leather. 


In spite of a freezing 
And snowy day, 

He brings us our letters 
From far away. 


However, 


of the director of our school, espe- 
cially at Christmas time. Neddy 
was yery glad to loan his Santa for 
this purpose. 

Some children are creative in 
modelling, but they don’t do solid 


To Our Postman 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


work. Neddy makes modelling that 
doesn’t break. He has, therefore, 
been a very valuable member of the 
art class for his good workmanship 
has inspired other creative children 
to improve their technique. 


Some people are grouchy, 
And others may scold, 
But the postman is cheerful 

In wind and cold. 


Whether it’s raining, 
Or far below zero 

We listen and hear 
Our whistling hero! 
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Busy 
Fingers 


JESSIE TODD, Laboratory School 
University of Chicago 


Tue PERSON, whether child 
or adult, who can keep his fingers 
busy is never lonely or envious of 
others. When he keeps his fingers 
busy on creative work, he is indeed 
a fortunate person. He has kindred 
and sympathetic feelings for other 
creative people of different ages, 
races and economic life. It would be 
safe to say that no subject in the 
curriculum is more important than 
art to the development of a child 
if the art department encourages 
children to be creative. 

It takes more than encourage- 
ment. It takes a teacher who can and 
will set the stage for creative work. 
The very arrangement of furniture 
in a room helps or hinders creative 
work. The child must be free to 
walk around the room. He must have 
materials that are easily accessible. 
He must have room enough so that 


he doesn’t feel people bumping into 


him, 
Illustration 1 — Owen found red 


AMERICAN 


and white construction paper pieces 
in the big scrap paper drawer at the 
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the paper, for one drawer has only 
white and red in it. He is very 


back of the room. It was easy to find proud of the Santa Claus he in- 
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vented by folding red and’ white 
construction paper. The children 
like to see Owen’s creations. They 
are never casual or slipshed. They 
are well thought out and “carefully 
put together. 

Illustration 2 — Ruth’s fingers 
are busy pasting a Christmas ‘tree 
ornament. The teacher who is busy 
setting the stage for creative work 
has on hand materials which stimu- 
late children. Ruth saw shiny scraps 
and figured cloth and other materials 
which inspired her to use them for 
her original plan. 

Illustration 3 — Ruth hangs the 
ornament on the bulletin board tree. 
Our art room is large, but we use all 
of the space, so we don’t have a 
large Christmas tree in the reom. 
We trim the library tree instead. 
As children make ornaments, they 
pin them on the bulletin board tree. 
Ruth’s ornament will inspire other 
children to invent. Ruth gets value 
out of placing the ornament where 
she thinks.it looks best in relation to 
the ornaments already pinned there. 
The children and the teacher learn 
from this bulletin board tree. When 
Johnny said,.“‘I think the popcorn 
string is a poor .idea,”’..the teacher 


said, “Why?” He said, “I know 
there are some mice in the school. 
If we put popcorn on the tree, 


-maybe they will eat it.” 


‘The teacher had thought of sug- 
gesting the decorating of cookies to 
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trim the library tree. » 

| The chitdren all-thought the idea 
of having no food on the tree was a 
good one. When the bulletin board 


4, tyee is loaded to the limit, we re- 


move the ornaments and carry them 
on trays to the library, even before 
the library tree arrives. By carrying 
them on trays, we keep them from 
getting tangled. Then our bulletin 
board tree is bare again and the 
children are inspired to add more 
and.more ornaments, When it is full 
to the limit, we get.out our trays 
and carry more to the library. There 
is a place in the library high up on 
top of book shelves where each 
ornament can be spread out so that 
it is already to be,,placed on the 
tree as soon as the library tree ar- 
rives. 

Illustration 4 — Janet makes a 
giraffe out of wire and string, while 
Kit makes a beautiful bright pink 
tree ornament out of tissue paper. 
The. teacher looked in a_ school 
supply catalog:and bought wire of 
different sizes. She bought more wire 
in downtown stores and arranged 
the. wire in attractive piles. Janet 
was one of the children who saw a 
use for it. 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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What's New for Christmas 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 


Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


I ONCE had a wise supervisor 
who always said, “There is nothing 
new under the sun.”’ She was prob- 
ably right. We merely combine, 
rearrange, and try to invent new 
ideas. 

For almost every grade teacher 
there is one time a year that really 
challenges that inventiveness. It is 
Christmas time. So, for those teach- 
ers who are trying to invent, let me 
make these few suggestions: 

The products which you will 
create — though this creation be 
trying and laborious, will pay 
higher dividends than something 
you may copy. You will never re- 
ceive the thrill, the complete inner 
satisfaction through a “pattern 
project” that you will through 
something which you create. It is 
better to take your paints, paper, 
scraps of materials, scissors, and 
paste, put them out and go to work 
— experimenting — than it is to 
copy any rule from any book. Your 
satisfactions will be greater, your 
products more exciting. Try it! 

In case you completely “draw a 
blank,” I shall list a few possible 
projects for the ““Christmas-present- 
ordeal.” Father is probably hardest 
to plan for, so we will take him first. 
1. Desk spindle 

Mix some plaster with water. 
Add a few drops of any color 
tempera or water color. Stir only 
slightly so as to get a marbleized 
effect. Pour into a paper cup cake 
mould. Into this plaster set a long 
thin nail. Let the nail “‘set’”’ squarely 
in the plaster. When hard, remove 
the paper of the cup cake mould. 
2. Desk calendar 

Mount a piece of %-inch cork 
of desired size on to a wooden 


base large enough to hold the cork 
Paint this base 
father’s favorite color with water 
color. Let grain of the wood show. 
On to the cork paste a picture of the 


you have cut. 


child and a yearly calendar. | 


3. Silhouettes 

For the very young (or even 
older) this is good, because we know 
dad always likes a silhouette of his 
child. Place the child in strong light 
or sunlight, so his silhouette is cast 
upon a paper on the wall. Trace 
around the silhouette. If the child 
is old enough, let him fill it in or 
cut it out and paste it on a comple- 
mentary paper. 


4. Hand plaques 

Again, like silhouettes, father 
likes these hand plaques — at al- 
most any young age. Form a flat tile 
of water base clay, press child’s 
hand into it forming palm and all 
fingers. Remove. Submerge a hair 
pin or paper clip in the back to “‘set’”’ 
in the clay for a hanger. 


5. Salt and flour or clay ash tray 
Mix | cup flour with % cup salt 
and enough water or water color 
to hold mixture together. Roll into 
ball. Take a jar top, press down 
right side up into the ball. Sides of 
the mixture will roll up around the 


cover. Press them to the top and let 
this top remain and “‘set’’ into the 
salt and flour mixture. Place the 
letters ‘“‘d-a-d” or father’s initials 
of letter macaroni around the edge. 
When dry and hard, paste felt, 
cork, or blotter to the bottom. 
This needs no finishing. You may 
use water base clay similarly, but 
that must be finished to make it 
waterproof. 


6. Covered dish for ice box 


For he whose dad likes strong 
cheeses, here is a good suggestion. 
Take a coffee can. Pierce a hole 
through the center bottom (which 
becomes the top) and insert a little 
pan top handle. (The coffee can now 
will be upside down because the 
can forms the cover), paint and 


‘ decorate (using enamel). Place this 


top on any plate and give to dad. 
It will form a good covered dish 
for his cheese in the ice box. 
Mother will be considered next. 
Although some of the above are 
(Turn to Page 64) 
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Toy Engine which the children constructed 


Toy Unit 


VAL JEAN C. WILSON 


Introduction — 

The coming of Christmas brings 
much talk of toys and what Santa 
is going to bring. For this reason, 
I have’ found the unit on toys to 
work out most successfully at the 
Christmas season and just following 
the Christmas vacation. 

Here we have a splendid oppor- 
tunity to teach the child to be 
reasonable in his wants, to make his 
selection carefully and to care for 
the toys he does receive. 

To introduce my unit, I collect 
all the toy catalogs I can find. These 
are taken to school and placed on 
the tables and reading shelves where 
the children find them quickly. 
They spend hours looking at them 
and discussing them with each 
other. Soon they are bringing in 
pictures and mounting them on oak 
tag 18x24” for their own “Toy 
Picture Book.” 

Each day I read some interesting 
story about toys and allow the 
children to tell any stories they wish 
to tell. 


We have a furniture store near 
our school which has a special de- 
partment for the sale of toys at 
Christmas time. They set up a large 
display in their basement and the 
kindergarten has always been made 
welcome. This is one of our most 
pleasant trips, for every child has 
an opportunity to look to his heart’s 
content at the toy he loves most. We 
have never had any unpleasantness, 
for we have a thorough discussion 
before we go on how we will behave. 
No one has ever overstepped the 
rules set down by the group. 

When we come back each child 
tells what he liked most and we get 
many unusual paintings, crayonings, 
etc., as a follow-up. 

To interest the children who en- 
joy using colored chalk, I draw a 
huge Christmas Tree on my largest 
blackboard space with dustless col- 
ored chalk. Then I encourage the 
children to decorate it and draw 
toys and packages around it. This 
provides a. nice blackboard dec- 
oration as ‘well as giving the chil- 
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dren an opportunity to use the col- 


‘ored chalk they are usually so 


fascinated with. 

A toy shop may be built and toys 
bought and sold. The children love 
bringing in old toys and painting 
them attractively for their shop. If 
the parents are willing, some of 
these reconditioned toys may be 
given to the Good Will Association 
for distribution at Christmas time. 
(You may wish to contact the Shop 
teacher from your Industrial Arts 
Department and secure some older 
boys to come down and help with 
reconstruction work.) 

After Christmas Vacation a Toy 
Show is always a must. Each child 
is eager to bring the toy he likes 
best so that his friends may admire 
it. (By limiting the display to one 
toy for each child, you avoid hurt- 
ing the little fellow who has only one 
toy to bring.) 


STORIES TO READ: 


A. Whitman Publishing 
Racine, Wisconsin 
1. Sneezer (A Train Story) 
2. Tommy Tractor 

B. David McKay Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
1. The Broom Closet Family 


Co., 
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. Pied 


Piper Books, 
New York 


1. The Toy Hunt 


Inc., 


. Golden Book Series, Simon & 


Shuster, N. Y. 
1. Busy Timmy 


. Runaway Rocking Horse, by 


Lillian Robertson 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 

Samuel Gabriel Sons & Co.., 
New York 

1. Book of Trains 


. Fideler Co. — Grand Rapids, 


Mich. 

1. Stubby, the Little Train 

That Ran,Away, by Norman 
Christensen 


. Choo-Choo Panorama No. 891 


Platt & Munk Co., Inc. 


“Will Roberts Co., 2 East 23rd 


St.,.New York 
1. The Train Book, by Jeffrey 


Victor 


LANGUAGE USAGE: 


Telling about toys they like 
best 


. Making list for Santa 
. Composing rhymes and songs 
. Making rules to govern con- 


duct on trip to toy shop 
Learning nursery rhymes, etc. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY HAB- 


l. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


RHYMES 
A. 


Hours for play and hours for 
rest 

Picking up toys so people don’t 
fall over them 

Selecting toys that have no 
sharp edges 

Discarding broken toys which 
may injure us 

Keeping toys out of our mouths 
TO TEACH: 

Finger Plays and _ Action 
Rhymes by Frances E. Ja- 
cobs. Published by Lothrop, 
Lee, and Shepard Co. 

1. Our Carpenter 

2. Sewing for Dolly 

3. Toy Piano 

4. Jack-in-the-Box 

5. Dolly and I 


- Nursery Rhymes 


1. Ride a Cockhorse 
2. Hush, Baby, my Doll 
3. See-Saw, Margery Daw 


4. Polly, Put the Kettle On 


Children from the Monaca kindergarten in a boat which they had constructed 


with building blocks 


C. 


Say It and Play It — (Action 
Plays) by Edith M. Leonard 
and Dorothy Van Deman 
Published by Row, Peterson 
& Co., Evanston, Ill. — White 
Plains, N. Y. 

1. Airplane 7 

2. The Engine 10 


Builditig With Blocks 59 


. Jack-in-the-Box 60 
5. Jocko on a String 60 
6. Rag Doll 62 
7. A Boat Ride 65 


SONGS TO SING AND WHERE 
TO FIND THEM: 
A. The Kindergarten Book 


B. 


Ginn & Co. 

. Jack-in-the-Box 127 

. Jumping Jack 127 

I’m a Spinning Top 127 

. Dolly 128 

. Teddy: Bear 

My Top 128 

. Doll’s Lullaby 

. We’re Wooden 
Marching 130 

9. I Am a Big Train 131 


128 


128 
Soldiers 


EWN 


10. Airplane 134 


American Singer 
American Book Co. 
1. Dolly’s Lullaby 6 
. My Little Red Wagon 9 
The Slide 17 

My Airplane 26 

All Aboard 26 

. Rocking Horse 142 


RHYTH 


M BAND: 


A. The American Singer Book I 
American Book Co. 


B. Th 


. My Airplane 26 

. Playing Train 30 

. My Little Red Wagon 9 
. My Drum 160 

. See 


Tunes for Toy In- 
struments 170 


e Kindergarten Book 


Ginn and Co. 


2. 
3. 


Drum 138 
Making Music 139 
Jingle, Jingle Johnny 140 


RHYTHMS AND GAMES: 
A. American Singer Book I 
American Book Co. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Dancing Book Co. 147 
Singing Top 148 
Golden Leaves 35 
Daneing Doll 148 
Rocking Horse 142 


B. The Kindergarten Book 
Ginn. &.Co. 


2. 


3. 
4. 


5. 
6. 
RECOR 


Dance, Dolly, Dance 129 
We're Wooden 
Marching 130 
Soldiers’ March 130 
Dance of the Moorish 
Slaves (Playing Train) 132 
All Aboard 133 

Airplane 134 

DS TO USE: 


Soldiers 


Stories:— 
A. Majestic Records:— 


(Turn to Page 64) 
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Creative Art 


And Storytelling 


DEBBIE G. NETTLES 


CREATIVE art and story-tell- 
ing go hand-in-hand when children 
participate in a general discussion 
of the activities that may be taking 
place in Santa’s workshop the busy 
days before he leaves to deliver gifts 
to all the good boys and girls. Their 
enthusiasm is further stimulated 
when the teacher introduces card- 
board cut-outs of Santa Claus, a 
little reindeer already christened 
Tripper, and an elfish looking little 
old man, made from a mulberry 
root, who might easily represent 
Santa’s chief elf. 

This group took an unusual in- 
terest in Santa’s elves and enjoyed 
drawing and cutting out very large 
pictures of them. Some are shown 
on the frieze beneath the work shop 
scene. The children brought the 
large and the small pack for Santa 
Claus and filled them with toys they 


had brought from home. They 


brought pine needles and cones to 
decorate the table and spent many 


creative activity periods arranging 
and rearranging the scene. 

For reading and writing charts, 
which formed an outline for the 
final story, the following sentences 
were given: 

1. Tripper is a little reindeer. 

2. He lives with his Mother in the 
cold North Country. 

3. Their home is near Santa’s work 
shop. 
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. Tripper knows how to pull a 
sleigh. 

5. He helped Santa Claus on 
Christmas Eve in 1951. 

6. He took a pack of toys to the 
orphanage. 

7. He helped Santa Claus on 
Christmas Eve in 1952. 

8. He took a pack of toys to the 
Farmerville school children. 

9. Tripper wants to help Santa 
again this Christmas. 

10. Santa has to take more toys this 
Christmas than ever before. 

11. One pack will not hold all of 
them. 

12. Santa’s sleigh will not hold two 
packs of toys. 

13. Tripper takes the small pack in 
his sleigh. 

14. He took it to the children in the 
Rocky Mountains. 

15. Santa Claus got lost in a snow 
storm. 

16. Tripper led Santa’s reindeer to 

safety. 


Some good teaching principles 
illustrated were: 

1. Children learn in proportion to 
interest. There was a high de- 
gree of interest. 

2. Situations were created so that 
children could see relationships, 
make associations, do reflective 
thinking — which is learning. 

3. Provided for the basic need of 
adequacy through achievement. 

4. Promoted a feeling of belonging 
by being accepted by the group. 
Various abilities were pooled to 
achieve individual and collec- 
tive satisfactions. 


Tripper Rescues 


Santa 
DEBBIE G. 


Triveer, the little reindeer 
who had helped Santa Claus the 
two last Christmases was very 
anxious to be his helper again this 
Christmas. But Santa hadn’t paid 
him any attention at all. 

On Christmas Eve morning Trip- 


Claus 


NETTLES 


per said to his Mother, “Santa 
seems worried. Do you suppose he is 
sick?” 

“No, Son, Santa has been working 
too hard. Mrs. Santa can hardly 
get him to take time to eat his 
meals,””» Mother Deer explairied. 
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“IT heard her say there are more 
little children in the United States 
this year than have ever been be- 
fore. Santa and his Elves have been 
working with all their might to 
make enough toys for all of them.” 

“TI wish I could help in the toy 
shop,” Tripper said. 

“Mrs. Santa and the Elves have 
the toys packed and ready to go. 
But there are two packs and Santa 
can’t possibly take both of them in 
his sleigh,” Mother Deer explained. 

“Yip-yip-py-ki, Yippy-kiay! 

I can take one pack in my sleigh. 

I’ve never failed Old Santa yet, 

I’m glad to help him, you can 

bet.” 
And Tripper jumped into his har- 
ness. Then he pranced before Santa’s 
toy shop door, hoping to be noticed. 

Soon Santa came out with a very 
large pack, running over with toys. 
Old Elf followed with a smaller 
pack, filled with toys, too. “What 
shall I do?” Santa cried. ““My sleigh 
will not hold both of these packs and 
I can’t possibly make two trips.” 

Tripper jumped up and down, 
jingling his sleigh bells, to attract 
attention. Then Old Elf spoke. 
“Send this small pack by Tripper. 
He is an expert sleighman. Don’t 
you remember? He took a pack to 
the Farmerville children last Christ- 
mas. And the Christmas before he 
delivered a pack to the orphanage.” 

“Ho! Hol’? Santa beamed.“ I do 
remember! You are the very fellow 
I need, Tripper. Getting my sleigh 
over the tall Rocky Mountains is 


Some day I’ll go to Venice, 
And see the magic town, 


the hardest part of my trip. The boys 
and girls in the Mountain school 
have all been good. I mustn’t dis- 
appoint them. You may take the 
small pack to those children for me. 
We will have to meet on top of the 
highest. peak. The man who keeps a 


_ look-out for forest fires has his cabin 


there. Traveling will be rough, but 
you can make it, Tripper,” and 
Santa gave him a thankful pat on 
the flanks as he went to his sleigh. 

When Santa was out of sight, Old 
Elf put the smaller pack in Tripper’s 
sleigh. He went dashing away to the 
merry tune of his sleigh bells. 

But, by the time Tripper reached 
the Mountains, a blinding snow was 
falling and a fierce wind almost 
stopped his travel. He bumped into 
the sides of the rough mountains 
because he couldn’t see his way. 
And he feared his sleigh would be 
wrecked by the strong wind. Finally, 
by hard work, he landed on the 
tallest peak and found the fire 
watchman’s cabin buried in snow. 
Tripper knew it was late and that 
Santa should be there. He looked 
over the side of the mountain and 
saw a faint light flicker. “That must 
be where the Mountain children 
live,” he thought. “But I’m afraid 
Santa cannot reach them tonight.” 

Tripper waited and listened, hop- 
ing that Santa would find his way 
through the snow storm. After a 
long time, he heard a faint tinkle 
and he thought he saw a slight 
movement through the heavy snow. 
“That is Santa,” Tripper thought. 


Some Day I'll Go to Venice 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 
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“He is lost. I will jingle my sleigh 
bells. If the wind ceases a minute, 
maybe he can hear them.” But 
the wind didn’t cease and Santa 
moved farther away. 

“What can I do?” Tripper wailed 
to himself. Just then he sighted the 
shadowy movement in the distance 
on the other side of the mountain. 
Without thinking of his own danger, 
Tripper headed in the direction 
Santa was moving. Luckily, he 
managed to get ahead of Santa’s 
reindeer and they followed him back 
to the highest peak. 

Without losing any time, Santa 
took the pack Tripper had brought 
and made his way to the lonely 
settlement where the Mountain 
children lived. 

When Santa got back, he said, 
“Tripper, you did more than just 
help the children tonight. You 
rescued me from this awful snow 
storm. I was ready to give up, when 
you risked your life to lead my 
reindeer to safety. I shall never 
forget that you were a hero tonight. 
But we must hurry back to the 
North Country, now. Day is break- 
ing and your Mother and Mrs. 
Santa will be worried about us.” 

When Tripper got home he called 
to his Mother, 

“Oh, Mother, Mother, do you know? 
Old Santa get lost in the snow! 

But with my help he found his way; 
All children have their toys today.” 

And happy little Tripper was so 
tired, he fell fast asleep. 


I'll see the old cathedrals 
As I go drifting by; 


With streets like flowing rivers I'll see the marble towers 


Where boats go up and down. 


A gondola will take me 

And sail the whole day long; 
The gondoliers so skillful 

Will row and sing a song. 


Some day I'll go to Venice 
And see this magic town, 


Pressed close against the sky. 


At evening, by the moonlight 
I'll sail for happy hours 

And hear the lovely music 
And see the gorgeous flowers. 


With streets like flowing rivers 
Where I'll row up and down! 
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Activities Based 


on a F'avorite Poem 
LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


A VISIT FROM ST. NICH- 
OLAS,” better known as “THE 
NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS” 
by Clement Moore, has become one 
of America’s favorite Christmas 
poems. 

Activities based on ‘the poem are 
interesting in all grades. 

One kindergarten teacher has a 
collection of picture books, includ- 
ing one early ,edition. Each day, 
during the Christmas season, she 
reads the poem from a different 
book, The children discuss the dif- 
ference in the pictures made by 
various illustrators. Sometimes she 
reads the poem arid lets the children 
supply all the rhyming words. After 
a while they can repeat a large 
part of the poem with her as she 
reads it. 

Children in the primary grades 
like to dramatize the story. A fire- 
place, constructed from scrap lum- 
ber and covered with brick-dec- 
orated crepe paper, may be a project 
to develop and use in‘ the drama- 
tization. The smallest child will 
want to be the mouse asleep in a 
tiny bed. 

Children will enjoy making book- 
lets which illustrate all the rooms 
in the house that were visited by 
St. Nicholas. 

A shoebox house may be done in 
group work. Four boxes of identical 


size can be obtained from a local 
shoe store. Fasten the boxes se- 
curely with paper fasteners. Add a 
roof and a triangular piece of card- 
board to make an attic. Cardboard 
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furniture may be made in scale. 
Clear film is good: to use for win- 
dows. The attic may have a minia- 
ture trunk and a bed for the mouse. 
Decorating the house for Christmas 
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may include curtains, table cloths, 
bedspreads, and paper dishes done 
in the holiday motif. A tiny fir 
branch in a little stand will make a 
tree. Red cloth stockings may be 
“hung by the chimney with care.” 


The family may be small dolls sup- | 


plied by the children or they may 
be made from clothespins. There is 
no end to the furnishing of the 
house. It should be placed at a 
proper height for the children to 
work in and admire. One group 
worked out a system where they 
could drop artificial snow from be- 
hind the house to show through a 
picture window. Cotton on the roof 
and a plastic or paper sleigh and 
reindeer completes the project. 
Older children may work out 
pictures with a three-dimension fire- 


place and felt stockings. Or they 
could make greeting cards with orig- 
inal illustrations of the poem. One 
class made crayon illustrations on 


Christmas Visit AA Fill In Name Poem) 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Two little stockings 
Hanging in a row 

One belongs to Marilee, 

One belongs to Jo, 

Santa Claus drops in to call 
With his pack of toys, 
Some designed for . little. girls, 
Some designed for boys. 


First he puts a scowboy gun 
Deep down in the toe 


Wi 
Of the fuzzy woolen sock 
That belongs to 
Then he picks a mama doll — 
Hankies — one — two — three 
For the longer stocking 
That belongs to 


(1) receives a soccer 


And a_ sweater red, 
With a leather helmet 
Made to fit his curly head. 


drawing paper and made a book to 
give to a hospital. Each child printed 
two lines of the poem at the bottom 
of his illustration. 


, (2): an- iron small 
For pressing dollies’ clothes, 
And a nurse’s first aid kit 
And seven ribbon bows. 


When his pack is emptied out, 
What does Santa do 

But sit down and write this note — 
“IT am wishing you 

Another Merry Christmas 

That is packed with fun and cheer, 
And I hope ‘your little stockings 
Will grow bigger — year, by year.” 
(1) Joe (2) Marilee 
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Lessons in Primary Science 


ALICE HANTHORN, Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


December 
What sound do we listen most to hear, 
As Christmas eve is coming near, 
And the snow gleams clear and white, 
And bright stars twinkle in the night? 
Up so high on the snowy roof 
Comes the patter of a tiny hoof 
Everyone shouts. ‘*‘Hip-Hip-Hooray 


For Santa Claus and his reindeer 
sleigh.”’ 


SIGNS OF DECEMBER 


Suggested list (Ideas should be drawn from 
children. List will differ with location.) 

Days are dark and cold. 

Shortest day of the year comes in Decem- 
ber. 

Many secrets are in the air. 

Packages are hidden in closets. 

Children make gifts at school. 

Mother is busy making many kinds of 
cookies. 

Little pine and spruce trees are piled up 
for sale. 

Stores are decorated with Christmas trim- 
mings. 


THINGS TO DO 
Christmas Cards 


Bring in samples of last year’s Christmas 
cards and place on bulletin boards. These are 
not to be copied, but will serve as suggestions 
for children’s drawings. Children should be 


taught first to sketch their pictures with chalk. 
It is simple to change or modify the crude 
sketch. Later it can be colored. 


OTHER GIFTS 


For Baby 

String empty spools together; paint in 
bright colors. 

Put beans or pebbles in a box. Glue the top 
on. Paint box bright color; later put varnish or 
shellac over the box for rattle. 


For Sister or Brother 


Make bean bags by sewing strong ma- 
terial firmly around the sides. To add color 
feather stitch the sides after the bag has been 
turned. 


For Father or Mother 

Mount a pretty winter scene or small hand- 
drawn Christmas picture on a card. Glue on a 
1954 calendar pad. 

Paste a Christmas picture to the back of a 
new blotter. 
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Lessons in Primary Science 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Reindeer 
Tce and snow can cause no fear 


To the herd of wild reindeer; 


When they are hungry and food they [ 


seek 


They sweep back the snow with their |- 


feet, 


And find the moss which grows around 


Over the icy, frozen ground. 
Reindeer herds are swift and strong 
Their skin is thick and hair is long. 


THINGS TO LEARN 


Herds of reindeer roam about in most of 
the northern countries of the world. In the 
summer they eat branches of trees and the 
grass which grows in the valleys. In the win- 
ter their food is moss, called ‘“‘reindeer moss,” 


which is found under the snow. 


Reindeer hoofs are broad and flat. This 
makes it possible to run easily over snow and 
ice and to scrape back the snow to find the 


moss. 


Reindeer are timid animals. When they 
scent danger they run, but when angered, they 
fight fiercely with their antlers and hoofs. 

People who live in the north use the rein- 
deer as horse, cow, sheep, or goat. They hitch 
the reindeer to their sleds; they use reindeer 


milk and meat for their food and they use 


reindeer hide for clothing and covering for 
tents. It would be almost impossible to live in 
the far north without the reindeer. 


Reindeer do not tame easily. They are 
never really happy except when free. They do 


not live long in captivity. This is why they are 


seldom seen in the zoo. 


Drawing 
Let us look at these pictures of reindeer. 


Everyone think of something you have learned 


about reindeer and show this in your picture. 


Library Books On Deer 


Bring in books showing pictures of other 
kinds of deer. The reindeer is the only kind 


which has antlers on both the male and female. 
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Freedom To Worship 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


A CHILD WENT FORTH 


A child of God went forth to school one day, 
To learn the ways of life —- how to work and how 


to play, and how to think. 


And I went forth to meet him and to teach him 


there, -- 
To see him as a part of our America 
lo care not what his creed, his color or his race, 


To care not whether he be rich or poor or well- 


possessed. 
He was my child to teach. 
To know him and to love him and to appreciate 
in him, 
All that his great race has given to mankind. 
I would not wish all children in my classroom 
To worship or to think or to do things 
All in the same way. 


I should need fear if this should ever come to 


pass, 


For then, we would no longer be a truly demo- 


cratic America. 


HOW DO WE SALUTE OUR FLAG 


I wonder as we say the Allegiance to our Flag 
what thoughts come into our minds? 

Do we put heart and soul and understanding 
into each word as we utter them — 

“IT pledge allegiance to the flag 

Of the United States of America 

And to the Republic for which it stands.” 

And those last words how do we feel as we 
utter them — 

“Qne nation indivisible 

With liberty and justice for all.” 

I wonder if we feel like bowing our heads in 
reverence when we see the flag passing on the 
street, or flying from our public buildings or 
from our ships at sea? May I remind you that this 
flag is almost the only remaining symbol of hu- 
man rights, of religious toleration, of personal 
liberty? So let us all more reverently and more 
sincerely say the werds to the Allegiance of the 
Flag of this United States of America. 


DID YOU KNOW 
that no religion can be established by laws 


that no preference or discrimination among 


different forms of religion is permitted; 


that all forms of worship are given legal pro- 
tection; 


that no one can be compelled to attend relig- 
ious worship or to contribute money for the sup- 
port of any house of worship; 


that no public funds may be used for support 
of any religious organization? 


Did you know that many great men of all 
religious faiths have died as martyrs fighting 


for the cause of religious freedom for all men? 


Did you know that John Bunyan wrote his 
famous ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress’? while serving a jail 
sentence because he spoke out against the dom- 
ination of the established Church of England? 

Did you know that Roger Williams, a preacher 
in the church at Salem, Mass., always insisted 
upon freedom for everyone to worship as he chose. 
and denounced all forms of persecution? 

Did you know that in the year 1609, groups of 
Pilgrims sailed across the English Channel from 
England to find a religious haven of refuge in 
tolerant Holland? 

Did you know that the Toleration Act passed 
in the year 1689 recognized for the first time the 
right of people to worship in churches outside 
the established Church of England? 

Did you know that in the year 1659, that Mary 
Dyer and three other Quaker women were exe- 
cuted in Boston because of their*teligious views? 

Did you know that Patrick Henry and George 
Mason united in a fight for the Bill of Rights. 
which entitled “‘all men “ta the free exercise of 
religion according to the dictates of his own con- 
science’’? Sie 

Did you know that Horace Mann worked long 
and hard in behalf of a public school system free 
from religious domination? 

Did you know that the aim of aggressive: na- 
tions that are causing fear and terror in the. world 
today, seems to be to destroy all freedom of re- 
ligious thinkir«? 
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Freedom To Worship 


A CHILD’S CREED 


I love my school and all that it means to me. 

I love to do my best to make it a happy and a 
pleasant place in which to live. 

I like all the children that come each day and 
share these lovely things with me. 

I like each child for what he is, and for what he 
can do. 

I like to hear him tell about the country from 
which his father or his grandfather came. 

I like to feel when we all stand up to salute our 
flag and to sing our national anthem that we, 
every one of us, are an important part of this 
great America. 


THREE GREAT RELIGIOUS LEADERS 
1. ROGER WILLIAMS, THE BAPTIST 


*“*There goes many a ship to sea, with many 
hundred souls in one ship, whose weal and woe 
is common ...... Both Papists and Protestants, 
Jews and Turks, may be embarked in one ship; 
upon which supposal I affirm ...... the liberty 
of conscience ...... that none of the Papists, 
Protestants, Jews, or Turks, be forced to come to 
ship’s prayers or worship, if they practice any 
notwithstanding this liberty, the com- 
mander of the ship ought to command the ship’s 


course.”? — By this doctrine Roger Williams pi- 
loted the course of the colony — Providence 
Plantations. 


It was nearly 30 years after Roger Williams had 
escaped the injustice and intolerance of the 
Puritans, that he petitioned Charles II of Eng- 
land (year 1662) for a new charter for Rhode 
Island. The petition was delivered by John Clarke 
who represented the colony. In pleading his cause 
Clarke said, ‘‘Master Williams urges that we may 
not be compelled to exercise any civil power over 
men’s consciences.’? The appeal was read to the 
King by the Lord Chancellor — “It is much in 
our hearts to hold forth a lively experiment, that 
a most flourishing civil State may stand, and best 
be maintained, with a full liberty of religious 
concernment.”? The young king was delighted 
with the word, “‘experiment.”? “‘The plan may 
fail,”’ he said, *“‘but let us try this lively experi- 
ment. It will test whether civil government can 
exist with such liberty of conscience.”’ And so it 
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was, that a King of England put his seal to the 
most far-reaching charter of human rights ever 
to be granted to an American colony. There was 
great rejoicing in Rhode Island when the charter 
was proclaimed in 1663. 


2. LORD BALTIMORE, THE CATHOLIC 


During this same time, Lord Baltimore was 
working hard to create “ta free State of Mary- 
land.’? With 128 immigrants, both Catholic and 
Protestant, young Lord Baltimore sailed into 
Chesapeake Bay in 1632. ‘‘My aim,” declared Lord 
Baltimore, “shall be public unity, and if any 
person shall molest any person, professing to 
believe in Jesus Christ, on account of his relig- 
ion, I will protect the person molested and pun- 
ish the offender.’? Lord Baltimore knew that it 
had been his father’s dream to establish a haven 
of religious freedom in America. Patiently, he 
worked at the idea until he realized that Mary- 
land was a safe shelter both for harassed Catho- 
lics and for Protestants who were unjustly 
treated. In the year 1777, the Maryland Assembly 
passed its Bill of Rights, and Lord Baltimore’s 
dream came true. 


3. WILLIAM PENN, THE QUAKER 


William Penn was another adventurer who 
steered his ship on a new course of freedom. He 
belonged to one of the most hated sects at that 
time, the Quakers. The Quakers refused to take 
part in bloody wars to put down the rising of the 
classes. In fact, it was these Quakers who refused 
to bow and scrape, remove their hats, or to ad- 
dress anyone in lofty-sounding words. Every- 
body was called ‘‘Friend.”’ 

In the year 1671, William Penn traveled all over 
Europe practising his religion of friendship and 
good will. King Charles II, who had been in debt 
to Penn’s father, granted the young man a piece 


of land to be a haven for struggling people, and 
they called the land ‘‘Pennsylvania.”’ But it was 
in the year 1776, that William Penn’s labors won 
their reward. For it was in the city of Brotherly 
Love, Philadelphia, that the Liberty Bell rang 


out those glad tidings, “‘liberty and justice for 
all.”” 
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II. 


I. COMPLETION TEST 
a. John Bunyan wrote 


b. 


. The Toleration Act was passed in 
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Problem-Solving Activities 


(To be correlated with Freedom to Worship) 


Roger Williams was a preacher in 


The Pilgrims sought a religious haven in 


Mary Dyer was executed in 


Horace Mann worked hard for a 


- Roger Williams petitioned the king for a 


new charter for the state of 


. Lord Baltimore worked hard to create the 


free state of ............. + 


The aim of Lord Baltimore was public 


The Maryland Assembly passed the Bill 
of Rights in the year 


. William Penn belonged to the sect of 


The City of Philadelphia is still called 
The City of 


CAN YOU NAME DATE AND FACT AND 
PLACE (Draw a line from the fact to the 
right date or place) 


Facts Dates and Places 


Roger Williams was a 


preacher at Rhode Island 


2. The Pilgrims sailed for Hol-— 

land in year 1663 
8. The Toleration Act was 

passed in year 1671 
4. Roger Williams petitioned 

for a charter for State of Philadelphia 
5. William Penn traveled all 

over Europe in year 1777 
6. The charter was proclaimed 

for Rhode Island in the year 1689 
7. The Maryland Assembly 

passed the Bill of Rights in 

year 1609 
8. The Liberty Bell rang out in 

the city of Salem 
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b. 


Ill. THINGS TO DISCUSS OR TO DO 


Name 5 things our flag stands for. 


What do you think of when you salute 
the flag? 


How do you interpret the line, “Liberty 
and Justice for all?” 


. What is your idea of a tyrant and a 


martyr? 


Why do you suppose we have several 
schools in the United States named for 
Horace Mann? 


Could you look up George Mason in your 
encyclopedia and see what part he played 
in the early history of our country? 


What do you think is the difference be- 
tween a dictator country and a democ- 
racy? 


- How can each child live to show that he 


comes from a good and religious home? 


IV. A FALSE OR TRUE TEST 


1. Every day, we should pledge allegiance 
to our flag. False — True 

2. No religion can be established by law. 
False — True 

3. No preference among different forms of 
religion is permitted. False — True 

4. Many great men of all faiths have died 
as martyrs. False — True 

5. The Pilgrims sailed for Holland in the 
year 1610. False — True 

6. John Bunyan wrote ‘Pilgrims’ Prog- 
ress.”” False — True 

7. Roger Williams was a preacher in Phila- 
delphia. True — False 

8. Mary Dyer wasa Quaker. False — True 


9. She was executed in Boston. False — True 


10. 


Patrick Henry and George Mason fought 
for the Bill of Rights. False — True 


Vv. NOTABLE SAYINGS 


intend to go on preaching as long as I feel 


in my heart that I ought. That is a matter be- 
tween me and God as I see it.’? — Paul Bunyan 
**All men should enjoy the fullest tolerance 


in the 


tates of conscience.”’ 


exercise of religion according to the dic- 
— Patrick Henry 


(Turn to Page 61) 
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December Language Work 


ANNE WYATT 


Sharing Our Christmas Joys 

Reap and think over the following questions; 
and be ready to talk of what they bring to mind: 

1. Of all the Christmas gifts you have received, 
which gave the most pleasure? Why? 

2. What happy. surprise was ever given to you on 
Christmas? 

3. What pleasant surprise have you given to others 
at that tinie? ° 

4, Of all the presents you have given to others, which 
do you remember with most pleasure? 

5. What is the happiest Christmas you have ever 
spent? Tell what happened on that day. 

6. What jolly joke was ever played on you or others 
at Christmas time? 

7. How do boys and girls sometimes show that they 
have forgotten the true Christmas spirit? 

8. How do they show that they have caught the true 
Christmas spirit? 

9. What makes any gift most valuable? 

10. Memorize: 


Why do you look so downcast? 

What do I hear you say? 

Nothing to give on Christmas 

Or on New Year’s Day? 

You want to be making presents? 

Well, now just think awhile; 

Suppose you look in the glass, dear, 

And present yourself with a smile. 
— Unknown 


Christmas Remembrances 


Everyone likes to be remembered. In what beautiful 
yet inexpensive way might you remember some of 
your friends on Christmas? Give Christmas cards and 
Christmas letters of your own writing and making. 
Such things can be bought, but we can-get and give 
much greater pleasure by preparing them ourselves. 

You have many friends and relatives to whom you 
would like to send something for Christmas. Besides 
these, there are other people, young and old, some of 
them poor, perhaps, who are seldom remembered. All 
of these friends would be happy to \get a Christmas 
greeting from you, especially if it were of your own 
work. 

You can make up verse for your cards or write 
cheery letters, adding to these a touch of Christmas by 
sketching or painting a bit of holly, mistletoe, or some- 
thing else appropriate. 


Christmas Cards 


First, make up some merry couplets; as, 
Christmas greetings, mother dear! 
May Santa bring you merry cheer. 


A couplet contains how many lines? What in the word 
“couplet” tells us? Add one more line to those that 
follow and make couplets of them. 

A merry Christmas, good friend! 
May Christmas bring you peace and joy, 
May the New Year be as bright 

Try writing a stanza of four lines — maybe a joke. 
The following bit of nonsense would do for some of 
your friends: 

On this Christmas morning, 

I send you fair warning: 

Don’t stuff with more than good cheer, 
Or it really may cost you dear. 

Finish the following; then try some stanzas of your 
own: 

Now for the fun! the pudding is done, 


When you have created several couplets or stanzas, 
choose the ones you like best and write them neatly on 
cards. 

Christmas Letters 

People love to get Christmas letters and they may be 
easier for you to prepare than Christmas cards. For 
they need not be long. Say in a happy way the things 
you wish to say. An example of a letter will be given; 
but, do not try to imitate it. Write your own letter 
giving your own thoughts and feelings. This is only to 
show you the form of a friendly letter. 

Ashton, Ohio, 
Dec. 24, 1953 
Dear Aunt Ruth, 

A Merry Christmas from your far-away little girl! I 
hope that old Santa Claus will fill your stocking with 
everything you want — enough to last for many years. 

Come and see us as soon as you can. 

With much love, 
Jane Blake 


A Mother Goose Christmas Party 

Do you know all the boys and girls who live in 
Mother Goose Village? Mother Goose has more children 
even than the Old Woman who Lived in a Shoe. But, 
Mother Goose knows just what to do with her children 
to make them happy. One Christmas she gave them a 
party; and they all came. 

Here are their names. How many of them do you 
know? 


Humpty Dumpty 
Tommy Snooks 
Daffy Down Dilly 
Jack and Jill 

Polly Flinders 
Willy Boy 

Ten O’clock Scholar 


Mary Contrary 
Peter White 
Bobby Shaftoe 
Tom Tucker 
Miss Muffet 
Curly Locks 
Baby Bunting 


Tr 
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Margery Daw Nancy Etticoat 


Bessie Brooks Bo Peep 
Jack Goose Boy Blue 
Rock-aby Baby Tom Piper 
Tommy Green Jack Nory 
Jack Horner Jack Dandy 


Tom Tinker 
Betty Pringle 


John Stout 
- Simple Simon 
Kitty Fisher 


Besides these boys and girls there were many grown- 
ups, too. The Old Woman in the Shoe and Old Mother 
Hubbard both came to help. Goodness knows Mother 
Goose needed them. And Old King Cole and his fiddlers 
three were there, of course, to make music and fun for 
the crowd. Doctor Foster was there, also, for Mother 
Goose was not sure she could keep Jack Horner and 
the others from eating too much Christmas pie. She 
was afraid, too, that Humpty Dumpty might take 
another tumble and need the doctor’s help. 

But, no such mishaps happened to spoil the fun. 
They played games, danced and sang songs; told 
stories and gave riddles until quite late. But, they did 
manage to get “all snug in their beds” and fast asleep 
before Santa came slipping in to fill their stockings. 


Playing the Mother Goose Party 


Introducing the children: 

Write on slips of paper the names of enough Mother 
Goose boys and girls to go around the class. Let each 
pupil draw a name. The teacher may play the part of 
Mother Goose and receive the guests one by one. Each 
one must give a rhyme to tell who he is or he may not 
come to the party. What should Bo Peep say when she 
greets Mother Goose? What should Boy Blue say? 
Little Miss Muffet? Jack Horner? and the others? 
Seating the Guests: 

After each pupil has introduced himself with his 
rhyme, Mother Goose may say, “Will you please find 
the seat you enjoy most?”’ Then she may continue: 

“T sat in the armchair. Where did Humpty Dumpty 
sit?”” Humpty Dumpty may reply by saying, 

“T sat on a wall. Where did Jack Horner sit}”’ Jack 
Horner now replies and passes the question on to 
Curly Locks. And so on around the class. 

At the Dinner: 

Mother Goose may then say: “Now, children, let’s 
play that we have had our dinner. There were so many 
good things on the table that we could not eat them all, 
of course; so each took what he liked best. 

“TI ate peach pie; what did Miss Muffet eat?” Miss 
Muffet replies: “I ate curds and whey; what did Jack 
Sprat eat?”? Continue the questions until all have had 
a chance to answer. 

What Santa brought: 

Mother Goose begins this part of the game by say- 
ing: “Let’s play it is now Christmas morning. Find your 
stockings and see what Santa brought you.” 


“Santa brought me a teeter totter,” said Margery 
Daw. “What did he bring Jack and Jill?” 
“He brought us a pail. What did he bring Boy Blue?” 


Letters to Santa Claus: 
Mother. Goose Village, 
December 25, 1953 
Dear Santa Claus: 

You gave us all a happy surprise this morning. 
Thank you very much for the gifts you left for us. You 
seem to know just what everyone wants. And you are so 
generous! I hope you had enough left, so that no little 
boy or girl was forgotten. If you did not, please Jet us 
know, and all the boys and girls in Mother Goose 
Village will share with them. ' 
Lovingly yours, 

Mother Goose 


Write a short story about some Mother Goose boy or 
girl. Tell of other things that happened to Little Miss 
Muffet, what happened when Little Boy Blue awakened 
or the adventures of one of the other little people in the 
Mother Goose rhymes 


A Visit From St. Nicholas 


Of course, all of you know Clement Clarke Moore’s 
poem beginning “’’Twas the night before Christmas 
and all through the house.” I believe you know it so 
very well that you will enjoy discussing (with your 
teacher) the following questions 


1. What other names has St. Nicholas? 


2. What pictures have you seen of him? How did he 
look? What kind of clothes did he wear? 


3. What is meant by these expressions: “visions of 
sugar plums danced in their head”; “mamma in her 
kerchief”; “settled our brains”; “tore open the shut- 
ters”; “threw up the sash”; “gave a lustre of midday”; 
“wondering eyes’; “miniature sleigh’; ‘coursers”’; 


“‘a wild hurricane”; “meet with an obstacle’’; “‘cheeks 
were all tarnished”’; “down of a thistle.” 


4. If you were to make a picture book, using this 
poem, what pictures would you draw to illustrate it? 
Tell of five different pictures you see clearly as you 
read the poem. 


5. Draw one of the pictures you see 


Christmas Shopping 


Pictures of Christmas gifts are laid on a table. One 
child chooses a picture and says, “I went down town 
and bought a handkerchief.”” The second selects another 
picture and says, “I went down town and bought a 
handkerchief and some candy.” The third youngster 
takes another picture and says, “I went down town and 
bought a handkerchief, some candy, and a book.” This 


continues until someone breaks the sequence. 
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What Is The Answer? 


A Christmas Play 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT IL. 
Characters: 
Priscilla Chris 
Billy Joyce 
Laura Helen 
Martin 
Scene: In Priscilla’s living 


room shortly before the Christ- 
mas Holidays. (As the scene 
opens, the children are talking 
about Christmas in general.) 

Priscilla: I only wish I knew the 
answer, that’s all! 

Billy: The answer to what, dear 
lady? You should know by now 
that I know all the answers to 
everything. 

Priscilla: | want to know what is 
the most important thing about 
Christmas, anyway? 

Laura: Well, my aunt thinks it’s 
presents. She runs herself ragged 
shopping with lists, lists, lists. She 
gets so tired and cranky that by 
Christmas Day she hates all her 
presents and the people who gave 
them to her. 

Chris: And at my home it’s all 
Christmas Tree and decorations. 
There’s a great to-do about get- 
ting just the right tree, size and 
shape for our living room. Then 
there’s a great fuss about lights in 
the windows, outdoor lighting, and 
all that stuff. I hate to think of the 
fuss the tree will make even though 
I’ve always loved a Christmas tree 
since I was three years old. 

Joyce: Well, Christmas at our 
house means COMPANY with a 
big C. There’s just one big party 


after another. My mother has to 
have her club, my father has the 
men from the office, my sister has 
her big time, and it’s like a mad- 
house for about two weeks before 
and after Christmas, and don’t 
forget to the young fry, Christmas 
means SANTA CLAUS. 

Helen: And at my house it’s 
secrets all over the place. I can’t tell 
Mother what Dad has for her. I 
can’t tell Dad what Mother is giving 
him, and that’s the way it is right 
through the family. Every closet is 
so jammed with stuff you can’t go 
near. I sure get filled up with it all. 

Martin: And with my family it’s 
always money troubles. Everyone 
is borrowing from everyone else. 
Every present cost more than we 
thought it would and it’s awful to 
say, but everyone seems to be 
afraid that the present they get 
won’t be as expensive as the one 
they gave. It’s a nightmare, but it 
lasts all day too. 

Priscilla: Well, judging by your 
remarks, gang, I can readily see I 
won't get a decent answer to my 
question from you. I shall have to 
go further, I’m sure of that. 

Billy: Where will you go? We're 
typical of all families around here, 
I'll bet. 

Laura: If you asked our teacher, 
she would probably say that the 
most important part of Christmas 
was for us to learn our parts for the 
Christmas Play she is putting on 
for the P.T.A. 

Chris: And if you asked a store- 
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keeper downtown he would say that 
the most important part of Christ- 
mas was to unload all the Christmas 
stock he has put in his shop. 

Helen: And if you ask me, I'd 
say the whole day is a headache if 
I don’t get that new coat | want. 

Jovee: The florist would say he 
considered it important to sell all 
his Christmas trees, wreaths and 
plants. 

Martin: So, Priscilla, I don’t think 
you'll ever get a good honest answer 
to your question. 

Priscilla: Well, before Christmas 
comes this year, I shall do every- 
thing in my power to find the real 
answer to the question. WHAT IS 
THE REAL IMPORTANCE AND 
SIGNIFICANCE OF A CHRIST- 
MAS HERE IN AMERICA AND 
EVERYWHERE ELSE? Let’s all 
go out and see what we can find out. 

(The children prepare to leave as 
Priscilla waves goodbye to them.) 


ACT Il. 
Characters: 

The Spirit of Christmas 

Same Children as in Act I 

Chorus of Singers in the back- 

ground 

(As the scene opens, the Spirit 
of Christmas is speaking to the 
children.) 

Spirit of Christmas: I was present 
the other day when you were dis- 
cussing Christmas, but of course you 
didn’t know that, because I am 
seldom seen but often felt. It broke 
my heart to hear that you and your 
families had entirely forgotten me. 

Priscilla: What do you mean? 
We always celebrate Christmas, so 
how could we forget you? 

Spirit of Christmas: Well, I am 
going to show you what I mean 
through rhymé and music. Listen 
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carefully. (She waves a wand and in 
the distance, the choral group sing, 
“AWAY IN A MANGER.” When 
they have finished, the Spirit of 
Christmas speaks to the children in 
Act I.) 

Spirit of Christmas: 

To understand the meaning of 

every Christmas Day, 

You should recall the manger and 

that birth so far away. 

So on Christmas let’s remember 

and celebrate each year, 

The birth of that wee baby, the 

one we all hold dear. 

(Again the choral group sings a 
verse of “HARK THE HERALD 
ANGELS SING.”) 

Spirit of Christmas: 

All their thoughts were on the 

child, 

Who was so loving, kind and mild 

They thought not of themselves 

at all. 

Their hearts were turned to the 

lowly stall. 

“Hark, the herald angels sing, 

Glory to the new born King.” 

(Once more we hear from the 
choral group. They sing one verse 
of “OH LITTLE TOWN OF 
BETHLEHEM.”) 

Spirit of Christmas: 
They did not count the candles in 
every window then, 


But followed stars and shining 
moon, those gallant brave 
wise men. 

It’s true they thought of gifts: 
myrrh, frankincense, and 
gold. 

They never thought of themselves, 
those three wise men of old. 

(“SILENT NIGHT” is then sung 

by the same group.) 
Spirit of Christmas: 

There are many more carols we 
could sing, 

Many more messages we could 
bring, 

"Bout Christ our Savior, Christ 
our King, 

But now you know through rhyme 
and song, 

Why your Christmas may be 
wrong. 

Priscilla: (steps forward and says) 

Spirit of Christmas, you’ve shown 
me why, 

Our Christmas Day should never 
die. 

I know the answer to my prayer. 

I know if your Spirit is always 
there, 

Christmas will mean so much to 
me, 

And that’s the way we know it 
should be. 

(The play will end with the entire 

cast singing a final Christmas Song.) 
THE END 


Christmas Magic 


ELISABETH HANSEL WOODSIDE 


Characters: 
Mary Tom 
jean Billy 
Dorothy Dick 
Fairy Queen 


Christmas Elf 

Time: The afternoon, evening 
and night before Christmas. 

Scene: A living room with a 
few chairs scattered about and 
a Christmas tree standing near 
the corner at left of stage. The 
tree is partly trimmed and as 
the curtain goes up the children 
are putting more ornaments 
and icicles on it. 


Costumes: The children wear 
simple school clothes during 
the first and second Scenes. 

The Fairy Queen should wear 
a costume made of white cloth, 
trimmed with silver tinsel. It 
should come to the floor. Tinsel 
should be used around her head. 

The Elf should wear a typical 
elf’s costume made of green 
cloth. There should be buttons 
made of silver paper or little 
silver bells on front of shirt, and 
a little bell on the end of his 
pointed cap. 

The Fairy and Elf each carry 
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a wand covered with silver pa- 
per, with a silver bell on the 
Elf's wand. 

In Scene Three the girls wear 
costumes similar to that of the 
Fairy, but need not be so elab- 
orate. The boys wear costumes 
similar to the one worn by the 


Elf. 

Properties: The only other 
properties are some Christmas 
packages for each school child, 
beautifully wrapped, and one 
small radio. 
Mary: 

Now the 

trimmed 

And standing tall and green, 

With tinsel glistening on its 

boughs 

And lights that shine and gleam. 
Tom: 

Christmas comes tomorrow, 

And I want Santa Claus to bring 

Me skates and skis and puzzles, 

And every kind of thing. 

Jean: 

I want a doll with yellow hair, 

And eyes that are very blue. 

A trunk of clothes for it to wear, 

And a buggy for it. too. 

Billy: 

The thing | want the most 

Is a desk of maple wood — 

With other things that Santa 

brings 

To everyone that’s good. 

Dick: 

First of all I want to get 

A pony, shiny brown — 

With a bridle and a saddle 

So I can ride around the town. 
Dorothy: 

I surely want new gloves, 

And socks, a dress, a ring. 

A teddy bear to hug up tight — 

A canary bird to sing. 


(The Fairy Queen and the Christ- 
mas Elf come in from right so that 
they are on the stage as Dorothy 
finishes speaking. The children all 
look completely surprised and the 
ones who are sitting in the chairs 
jump up.) 

Fairy Queen: 

Hello! Hello! Children dear! 

Your voices I heard as you told 

Of all the things you are wanting 

Your Christmas stockings to hold. 


Christmas tree is 
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Christmas Elf: 
We heard you talking of getting, 
But never of giving away 
Gifts to make others happy 
And joyous on Christmas Day. 


Boys and girls should learn that 
Giving is wondrous fun. 

When you make others happy 
A real Christmas has begun. 


Fairy Queen: 
Now if each of you will bring 
A gift for someone tonight, 
Each girl may wear a Fairy Robe, 
And have a Fairy Wand so bright. 


Christmas Elf: 

Each boy may be an Elf like me, 

A suit of green he may wear. 

Now we'll be back tonight to see 

If any of you are here. 

(Fairy Queen and Christmas Elf 
slip out at right. The children look 
at each other, surprised and ex- 
cited.) 

Jean: 

What do you know of that? 

A real Fairy Queen! 

Or have I just been having 

A very lovely dream? 

Billy: 

O, no, it was no dream. 

I saw and heard her, too. 

And I am going to get some gifts 

For others ‘as sbe asked us to. 
Dorothy: 

I never saw a Fairy before. 

She was so shiny bright. 

And, just think, she and the Elf 

Are both coming back tonight. 
Dick: 

I am very much ashamed 

That all I have thought about 

Was what I’d get for Christmas 

And left giving to others out. 

There is time enough for me 

To go down to the store 

And get some nice new toys 

For Harry White who is so poor. 


Mary: 
Oh, I know a little girl 
Who is lame from polio — 
Why could we not all go together 
And get her a little radio? 
Tom: 
We must hurry or we won’t 
Fairy Queens and Elves be. 
Let us meet here at seven 
And put our gifts under the tree. 
CURTAIN 
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Scene IT 

(Seven o’clock the same eve- 
ning. The stage is the same as for 
Scene I. The children come in 
from the left just after the 
curtain rises, carrying their gift 
packages and the small radio 
which they place under the tree. 
The Fairy Queen and Christmas 
Elf, who are standing at the 
right on stage, are watching 
them. The children group them- 
selves acre:s the stage just 
slightly back of the Fairy and 
Elf. The Fairy Queen goes down 
the line, touching each girl 
with her wand and then, stand- 
ing at the left, speaks.) 


Fairy Queen: 
You show you care for others 
By these gifts under the tree. 
So now I name you Fairy Queens 
To reign tonight with me. 
I will take you to Fairyland, 
Where you will laugh and play. 
By morning light I’ll bring you 
back 
For a wondrous Christmas Day. 
(The Christmas Elf touches each 
boy with his wand, then stands be- 
side the Fairy Queen to speak.) 


Christmas Elf: 
Because you thought of someone 
else, 
And brought these gifts we see 
The Royal Order of Elfhood 
I now bestow on thee. 
Tonight we will go to Elfland 
Tonight we will dance and play. 


Marching Question 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


What is it? What is it? 
Do you know, 

When people go marching 
Row by row, 


With band music playing, 
And drums booming loud, 
And lots of excitement 
Among the gay crowd, 


Some waving, some shouting 
With big balloons, too? 

Why, it’s a parade! 

I like it! — Do youd 


Tomorrow home again, you'll find 
Your Christmas fine and gay. 
CURTAIN 


SCENE 

(The Fairy Queen, the Christ- 
mas Elf and the children come 
on the stage from the right. 
They are humming or softly 
singing “‘Jingle Bells’? or some 
other gay Christmas song. The 
girls have on their Fairy cos- 
tumes and carry wands. The 
boys have on their green Elf 
suits and both boys and girls 
are waving their wands in time 
to the music. The children are 
dancing or skipping in rhythm, 
across the stage and form a 
semi-circle with the Fairy Queen 
and the Elf in the center.) 

Mary: 

Oh, how I love this Christmas 

time. 

Oh, how I love you, Queen Fairy. 

I’ve learned that when I give to 

others 

It makes my Christmas merry. 
Tom: 

We boys have learned tonight 

That giving is the thing to do 

If you want a fine Christmas, and 

For this, Friend Elf, we thank 

you. 
Girls: 

Oh, may we dance once more 

Before we have to go, 

As we danced in Fairyland, 

We went along just so -- 

(A little dance may be used here, 
with the children waving the wands 
rhythmicly, and any appropriate 
music may be used. The dance may 
be as long or as short as desired. 
Then the Fairy and the Elf dance 
toward the right, and waving to the 
children, speak just before they go 
off stage.) 

Fairy Queen: 

Goodby, goodby, dear children. 

A merry Christmas to you. 
Christmas Etf: 

Goodby, goodby, boys and girls, 

And a happy New Year, too. 

(The children are calling “goodby, 
goodby,” and waving to the Fairy 
Queen and the Christmas Elf as 
the curtain comes slowly . down. 
Christmas music should be played 
softly until the curtain is down.) 

CURTAIN 
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Gretchen's First Christmas In America 


The CHARACTERS introduce 
themselves: 

I am Gretchen. I was born far 
away in a country across the sea. At 
first, I did not like America. 

I am Gretchen’s father. It was 
almost Christmas time when I 
brought my little girl and her 
mother to America to find a new 
home. 

I am Gretchen’s mother. It was 
thrilling to sail across the sea in a 
lovely white ship to America. But, 
we had our hardships, too, for none 
of us could speak English. 

I am Mr. Crankle who lives in 
the boarding house where Gretchen 
lived when she first came to Ameri- 
ca. 

I am Mrs. Kind-heart. I, too, 
am Gretchen’s neighbor. 

Iam Janie Kind-heart. I play 
with Gretchen sometimes. 

I am Margaret, an American girl. 

I am Margaret’s father. We 
have such good times together at 
Christmas time. 

We are the Christmas carolers. 
(Any number of children.) 

I am the reader. 

Scene I: A bare, little room in 
the attic of a boarding house in 
New York City. 

Gretchen: I don’t like this boarding 
house; it just doesn’t seem at all 
like home. 

Gretchen’s Mother: If your father 
had not become ill we. might have 
had a better place to live by this 
time. But, he is getting better now; 
that is all that matters. 


Gretchen: Yes, I’m happy that he 
can sit up now. Oh, Mother, do you 
remember Christmas last year? A 
little while before Christmas I put 
my shoes in the garden so that 
Rupert could. fill them. Isn’t it 
wonderful that Santa Claus has a 
helper named Rupert! And, oh 
mother! Do you remember that 
beautiful Christmas tree we had on 
Christmas Day? Can we have a tree 
here. 

The Mother: I'm sorry, darling, 


A Primary Play 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


but we just don’t have the money to 


buy a tree this year. Maybe next 


year we can have one. 

Gretchen: Daddy, do they have a 
Santa Claus and Rupert in this new 
country? 

The Father: I’ve heard that there 
is a Santa Claus here, but, dear, 
don’t be disappointed if he doesn’t 
find you this year. You know there 
are millions of little girls in this big 
city; and it may take awhile for him 
to find out where you are. 

Gretchen: (to herself) I’m going to 
set my shoes outside the door. 
Maybe that will help him find me. 
(puts them outside when the father 
and mother are not looking) 

A loud noise as of someone 
stumbling over wooden shoes is 
heard outside.) 

Mr. Crankle: (in a very cross 
voice) What’s this in the hall? I’ve 
stumbled over something and almost 
fell down stairs. Wooden shoes! 
Well, I never! 

Mrs. Kind-heart: Now don’t get 
excited, Mr. Crankle. They belong 
to the lonely little girl who has just 
moved here. 


Gretchen’s Mother: Dear, did you 
put your shoes outside? Run, bring 
them in, Darling. 

Reader: As Gretchen carried in 
the shoes tears rolled down her fat, 
rosy cheeks and fell into the empty 
shoes. 

Gretchen: I don’t believe people 
in America keep Christmas. I wish 
we were back in our own home 
across the sea. 

(A knock on the door is heard. 
Gretchen runs to open it.) 

Mrs. Kind-heart: (entering) I’m 
going window-shopping this after- 
noon and I’d like to take Gretchen 
with my little girl, Janie, to see the 
beautiful stores. We are very poor 
and cannot buy toys; but Janie 
loves to see them and I thought 
Gretchen might, too. 

Gretchen’s Mother: That is very 
kindof you. Yes, Gretchen may go. 
Poor -child!. She is so lonely here. 


She will be all ready when you stop 
for her this afternoon. 

Scene II — In front of a Toy 
Store. 

Time — The day before Christ- 
mas. 

Reader: Mrs. Kind-heart, Janie, 
and Gretchen were jostled and 
pushed by the crowds of people. At 
last they came to a store which 
made Gretchen’s blue eyes open 
wide. For it was a toy store — the 
most beautiful one she had ever 
seen in her life. 

Gretchen: Oh, there are toys that 
have come across the sea as I have. 

Mrs. Kind-heart: There are dolls 
from France, who are spending their 
first Christmas away from home. 
There are wooly sheep, and painted 
soldiers, and dainty furniture, and 
wonderful toys from many different 
lands. Even the Japanese, from their 
island in the ocean, have sent 
strange, slant-eyed dolls to help 
little children keep Christmas. 

Janie: Oh, it is splendid to be at 
the toy shop the day before Christ- 
mas! All the tin soldiers stand up 
so straight and tall. They look as 
if they are just ready to march 
whenever the big drums call them. 

Mrs. Kind-heart: The rocking- 
horses are waiting to gallop away. 
The tops are all ready to spin, and 
the balls roll about because it is so 
hard for them to keep still. 

Janie: Look at those beautiful 
dolls dressed in their best! One of 
them in a princess, and wears a 
white satin dress, and has a crown 
on her head. See her sitting there on 
a throne in one of the windows, 
with all the other dolls around her! 

Reader: It was in this very window 
that Gretchen saw a baby doll, 
which made her forget all the others. 
It was a real baby doll, not nearly se 
fine as some of the others. But, it 
had a look on its face as if it wanted 
to be loved. Gretchen’s warm heart 
went out to it; for little mothers are 
the same the world over. 

Gretchen: Such a dear baby doll! 
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It must have been made for a Christ- 
mas gift. If Rupert ever came to this 
country he would surely give it to 
me. 

Reader: She thought about it all 
the way home, and all evening. 
When the gas was lighted down in 
the great city, and the stars were 
lighted up above, she was still 
thinking about it. For the time of 
Rupert’s coming was drawing very 
near, 

Scene III — Outside the board- 
ing house. 

Time — Christmas Eve. 

Reader: Quietly Gretchen wrapped 
herself up in a shawl, and, taking 
ber shoes in her hand, crept down 
the stairs. Through the door she 
went, and out upon the wooden 
porch. There had been a light fall of 
snow that day, and yet it was a 
mild Christmas. Gretchen set her 
shoes evenly together, and then 
sat down near them; for she had 
made up her mind to watch them 
until Santa Claus came by. 

Gretchen: I’m sure Santa Claus or 
Rupert will come soon. Oh, what 
lovely Christmas music! 
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Carolers: (A large group of boys 
and girls pass by singing: “Oh Little 
Town of Bethlehem,” “Silent 
Night,” “Away in a Manger.”) 

Reader: So sweetly did the carolers 
sing to little Gretchen that they sang 
her to sleep that Christmas Eve. 
All over the city the bells were 
ringing, — calling “Merry Christ- 
mas” to each other and to the 
world. 

In a different part of the city that 
night, a little American girl named 
Margaret found her heart so filled 
with love and joy that she wanted 
to make everyone happy. All day 
long she had been doing loving 
deeds, and in the evening she started 
out with a basketful of toys to help 
Santa Claus. Her father was with 
her, and they were so happy that 
they sang Christmas carols as they 
went down the street. 

Margaret and her father sing: 
“Hark the Herald Angels Sing.” 

Margaret: Oh, Daddy, look there 
in front of that old wooden porch — 
a sweet, little girl asleep by her 
empty shoes! 

Margaret’s father: You remember 


Christmas Eve 


In Santa’s Toy Shop 


NELL H. HARVEY 


Time: Christmas Eve. 

Characters: Mary and Tom, two 
ordinary children; Santa; Mrs. 
Santa; Elves; Mother Goose and 
her children 
PROLOGUE (in front of curtain) 

(Mary and Tom, in pajamas, come 
in with large Mother Goose book.) 

Mary: We have hung our stock- 
ings in Mother’s room. Let’s sit here 
and look at our book while we wait 
for Santa. 

Tom: Yes, let’s do. Here’s a pic- 
ture of Miss Muffet. Let’s sing it. 
(They sing together.) 

Mary: Here is Simple Simon. 
Doesn’t he look funny fishing in a 
bucket? I'd like to visit in Mother 
Goose Land, wouldn’t you? 


Tom: Yes, it would be fun. I'd 
like to see Jack Be Nimble and Boy 
Blue and Jack Horner. 

Mary: (yawning) Oh, I’m _ so 
sleepy, I wish Santa would come. 
Let’s rest a minute, Tom. 

(They put their heads together 
and go to sleep.) 

(Soft music: “White Christmas.”) 


ACT ONE 

Scene: Santa’s shop. Santa, 
with coat off, and the elves are 
putting last minute touches on 
toys 

Santa: 1 don’t se¢ how we will 
ever finish. With Eeny, Meeny, 
Miny, and Mo sick with the measles 
and Cracker Jack with a broken 


when we were in that child’s country 
when we were touring Europe — 
how they all wore wooden shoes. 

Margaret: Yes. And all the chil 
dren put out their wooden shoes 
Christmas Eve. I know that the little 
girl is waiting for good Saint Nicho- 
las or Rupert, his helper. 

Margaret’s father: (looking into 
the basketful of toys he is carrying) 
What can we give her? 

Margaret: Oh, this baby doll that 
looks as if it wants to be loved! (She 
lays it tenderly beside the wooden 
shoes and she and her father slip 
quietly away.) 

Gretchen: (waking up) Wonder of 
wonders! Oh, Rupert or Santa Claus 
did come! And they brought me just 
what I longed for most — that dear 
baby doll that I saw in the window. 
It is the best Christmas gift that ] 
ever had! I do like this strange, new 
country after all, for now I know 
that they do keep Christmas in 
America! 


Carolers: Sing: “A merry, merry 
Christmas.” 
—From an old story 


arm, we will never get packed this 
Christmas Eve. 

Elf: Let’s get some helpers to help 
us pack, Santa. 

Santa: Good idea, but whom? 

Elf: How about Mother Goose and 
her children? 

Santa: Good! Good! The very 
ones. The magic way to get them is 
Tommy Tucker’s way. Sing for 
them. Let’s call Mother Goose 
first 

(Little Elves get together as a 
chorus and sing:) 

Old Mother Goose lives in a house 

in a wood 

Where an owl at the door for a 

sentinel stood. 

Old Mother Goose, when she 

wanted to wander, 

Would fly through the air on a 

very fine gander. 

Olid Mother Goose, come with 

your little band 

To help Santa Claus in the North 

Pole land. 
(Enter Mother Goose.) 
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Mother Goose: Good _ evening, 
Santa Claus. Did you call me? 

Santa: Yes, indeed, Mother Goose. 
Five of my helpers are sick and we 
‘an’t get the toys packed for deliv- 
ary. Will you help us? 

Mother Goose: Certainly. Let’s get 
the children. Jack and Jill! 

Chorus sings: 

Jack and Jill, come with your pail 

To fill it full of candy. 

Help the elves to empty shelves 

We'll work just fine and dandy. 

(Jack wakes up and rubs eyes. 
He shakes Mary and says, “‘Shhhh!”’ 
They watch.) 

(Enter Jack and Jill, saying:) 
Hello, Santa, Did someone call us? 
We were just going up the hill. 

Santa: Yes, we need help tonight. 
Will you please help the Elves fill 
candy bags? 

Jack and Jill: Surely, Santa. (They 
go over and help an EIf fill candy 
bags. A little boy dressed as a stick 
of candy stands near.) 

Mother Goose: Now we'll get Boy 
Blue. 

Chorus sings: 

Little Boy Blue, come pack the 

horns, 

For Santa needs help tonight. 

We'll work with a will, the pack 

we must fill 

For Santa to leave before light. 

(Enter Boy Blue.) 

Boy Blue: I heard a call, Mother 
(;008e 

Mother Goose: Yes, we need you, 
son. Go help pack the horns. 

Boy Blue: All right. I love horns. 
He blows one after another.) 

Mother Goose: No, no, Boy Blue. 
| didn’t say, “Blow the horns.” I 
said, “Pack the horns!” 

Boy Blue: (laughs) All right. 

Mother Goose: Jack Horner. 

Chorus: 

Little Jack Horner, come from 

your corner, 

Stop eating your Christmas pie. 

Come go to work and do not shirk, 

For Santa must leave bye and bye. 

(Enter Jack Horner. Santa pats 
him on the back.) 

Jack Horner: Santa, do you need 
me? I'll be glad to help. 

Sania: Yes, we do. Go help the 
elf with those toy boxes. 

(Jack walks over to the toy boxes, 
where a real Jack-in-the-Box is.) 


Mother Goose: Mistress Mary. 

Chorus: 

Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 

Come from your garden now. 

Come pack the dolls, or else the 

balls, 

Mrs. Santa will show you how. 

. (Enter Mistress Mary.) 

Mistress Mary: Hello, everyone. 
Did I hear you say dolls? 

Mrs. Santa: Come over here, 
Mary, I surely need: help. 

Mistress Mary: I love dolls. Oh, 
what a beauty this one is. (She ad- 
mires the live dolls.) 

Mother Goose: Bo Peep. 

Chorus: 

Little Bo Peep, just leave your 

sheep, 

And come to Santa’s shop. 

Come here with us without any 

fuss 

To pack away every top. 

(Enter Bo Peep.) 

Bo Peep: Good evening. I want to 
work in this busy shop. What can 
I do? 

Santa: We are glad to have you 
help us, Bo Peep. Will you help the 
Elves pack the tops? (Bo Peep goes 
over and works the rest of the eve- 
ning trying to fit a box on the live 
top. There is room for a good piece 
of comical acting here. The top 
may wiggle when Bo Peep isn’t 
watching, etc.) 

Mother Goose: 

Jack-be-Nimble, Jack be quick, 

Jump right in and pack drum- 

sticks! 

(Jack jumps in. He jumps over 
to the live drum and looks for the 
drumstick to beat it.) 

Santa: Pack it up, Jack. I must be 
off soon. 

(Jack and Elf get to work.) 

Mother Goose: Margery Daw! 

Chorus: 

See-saw, Margery Daw, 

Come with Mother Goose today, 

We need your hand to help our 

band, 

To send Santa Claus on his way. 

(Enter Margery Daw and Tom, 
The Piper’s Son.) 

Mother Goose: Good, you brought 
Tom, the Piper’s son, with you. 

Margery: We were see-sawing, 
but you said you needed help, so 
Tom came too. 

Santa: Good. Please help the 


Elves box the Christmas tree dec- 
orations. (Live Christmas trees!) 

Mother Goose: Diddle, diddle, 
dumpling. 

Chorus: 

Diddle, diddle, dumpling, my son 

John, 

Hurry, hurry, put your shoes on. 

Come to help us before dawn. 

Diddle, diddile, dumpling, my 

son John. 

(Enter John.) 

Santa: Hello, John, you are all 
out of breath. 

John: Well, Mother said, hurry, 
hurry! So I ran all the way. What 
must I do? 

Santa: Help Margery Daw and 
Tom with the tree decorations. 

(Two elves leave the room and 
come back with Santa’s pack. The 
Elves and everyone start filling. 
As they work, they sing “Jingle 
Bells”’ 

Dashing through the snow, in a 

little open sleigh, 

O’er the roofs he’ll go, laughing all 
the way. 

on reindeer ring, making 
spirits bright, 

He'll ride and ride above the 
world on this Christmas night. 


Bell 


Jingle bells, jingle bells, jingle 

all the way. 

Don’t you hear the jingle bells 

ring out from Santa’s sleigh? 
(repeat) 

(Santa puts on his coat and cap. 
Mrs. Santa brings in a big tray of 
cookies and passes them. Santa puts 
some in his pocket.) 

Bo Peep: Oh, Santa. I have worked 
and worked till I’m all tired out, and 
I can’t get this top in a box! 

Top: Don’t want to get in a box. 
Don’t want to go to earth and spin 
and spin and spin. Want to go with 
you, Bo Peep. 

Bo Peep: Oh, Santa, may he go to 
Mother Goose Land and live with 
me? Please let him be my Christmas 
present, Santa! 

Santa: Yes, yes, each of you 
Mother Goose children may choose 
your present right now. 

Jack and Jill: We choose a stick 
of candy. 

Boy Blue: I choose a brand new 
horn. 

Jack Horner: I choose this Jack- 
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in-the-box. 

Mistress Mary: May T\have this 
beautiful doll? 

Jack Be Nimble: I want this drum. 

Margery, Tom, and John: We want 
this live Christmas tree. 

Santa: Of course you may have 
them. The Elves painted them with 
magic paint so they would come 
alive. Wake up, toys. 

(Each toy wakes up. The stick of 
candy bows, the horn begins to toot, 
the Jack-in-the-box pops in and out, 
the doll walks around stiff-legged, 
and says “Ma-Ma,” the drum beats 
his sides and says “boom-boom,” 
the Christmas tree does a little 
dance.) 

(The Goose children clap their 
hands and say, “Thank you.” 

Santa: All ready? 

Elves: All ready! 

Santa: Then — away we must go. 
Thank you, thank you, Mother 
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Goose. You saved the day tonight! 
HO! HO! HO! Merry Christmas to 
all and to all a good night! (Exits.) 

(Everyone sings “Here Comes 
Santa Claus” or “Santa Claus Is 
Coming to Town.”) 

CURTAIN 

(Mary and Tom stand up.) 

Mary: Oh, Tom, wasn’t that fun? 

(Mother calls offstage: Come to 
bed, children. It’s long past bed- 
time. 

(The sound of sleighbells is heard, 
loud at first, then growing fainter.) 

Tom: Come, Mary, it was be- 
cause you had Mistress Mary’s 
name and I had Tom, the Piper’s 
son’s name that the magic songs 
waked us up and took us to Santa’s 
workshop. We mustn’t ever tell the 
secret. Sh-hh-h! (then calls loudly) 
Coming, Mother! 

(Behind scene, 
Christmas.”’) 


softly, ‘White 


Christmas 
Choral Speaking 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


As we begin our Christmas 
Choral work let’s briefly review a 
few of the highlights of it. 

Choral speaking began in Ger- 
many and spread rapidly to all other 
countries. Boys and girls who are 
too shy and self conscious to read 
poetry alone get much joy through 
group work; and _ self-confidence 
gradually replaces embarrassment. 

The youngsters derive almost as 
much fun from it as they once had 
repeating jingles and the Mother 
Goose rhymes. Long before the 
words of the rhymes had meaning 
for us we were fascinated by the 
rhythm of poetry. For Choral Speak- 
ing let’s choose poems in which the 
rhythm predominates. 

The Third Grade teacher presents 
the poem just as she does for appre- 
ciation. The children read it silently 
to get the meaning and the mood. 
During the discussion which follows 


the unfamiliar words or phrases are 
explained. 

The entire class then “lip” the 
words. Next, the poem is recited 
in a whisper, each child finger tip- 
ping the rhythm as he reads. If 
there is difficulty, in recognizing 
rhythms, the victrola or piano may 
be used as aids. The children may 
tap or clap each accented beat. 

Then the poem is broken up into 
thought groups and the reading 
aloud begins. Finally, the entire 
poem is read aloud by the full choral 
speaking group. 

Through unison work each pupil 
learns every bit of the poem; he is 
busy throughout the entire learning 
period. And activity means interest 
which is essential if the choral work 
is to be meaningful and vitally alive. 

The class should be divided into 
three groups according to voices: 
medium, light (high), and dark 


(low). The third grade presented 
Christmas poems as follows: 
SANTA CLAUS 
Medium: 
All the house was asleep, 
Dark: 
And the fire burning low, 
Light: 
When far up the chimney, 
Dark: 
Came down a “Ho! ho!” 
Light: 
And a little, round man, 
With a very loud scratching, 
Medium: 
Dropped into the room 
With a wink that was catching. 
Dark: 
Yes, down he came, bumping, 
And thumping, and jumping, 
All: 
And picking himself up without 
sign of a bruise! 
Dark: 
**Ho! ho!” he kept on, 
As if bursting with cheer. 
Light: 
Good children, gay children, 
Glad children, see here! 
Medium: 
I have brought you fine dolls, 
And gay trumpets, and rings, 
Noah’s arks, and bright skates, 
And a host of good things! 
Dark: 
I have brought a whole sackful, 
A packful. a hackfull! 
All: 
Come hither, come hither, come 
hither and choose! 
Dark: 
“Hol! ho! What is this? 
Why, they all are asleep! 
But their stockings are up, 
And my presents will keep! 
Light: 
So, in with the candies, 
The books, and the toys; 
All the goodies I have 
For the good girls and boys. 
Dark: 
I’ ram them, and jam them, 
And slam them, and cram them; 
Medium: 
All the stockings will hold while 
the tired youngsters snooze.” 
Light: 
All the while his round shoulders 
Kept ducking and ducking; 
And his little, fat fingers 
Kept tucking and tucking; 
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Dark: 
Until every stocking 
Bulged out, on the wall, 
As if it were bursting, 
And ready to fall. 


All: 
And then, all at once, 

Light: 
With a whisk and a whistle, 
And twisting himself 


Dark: 
Like a tough bit of gristle, 
He bounced up again, 


Light: 
Like the down of a thistle. 
All: 
And nothing was left but the 
prints of his shoes. 


—Mrs. C. S. Stone 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


All: 
In the rush of the merry morning, 
When the red burns through the 
gray, 
And the wiatry world lies waiting 
For the glory of the day; 


Dark: 
Then we hear a fitful rushing 
Just without upon the stair, 
Light: 
See two white phantoms coming, 
Catch the gleam of sunny hair. 


Medium: 
Rosy feet upon the threshold, 
Eager faces peeping through, 
With the first red ray of sunshine, 
Joyful children come in view. 


Dark: 
Mistletoe and gleaming holly, 
Light: 
Symbols of a blessed day, 
All: 
Greet us with the sweet old 
welcome, — 


“Merry Christmas, every one!”’ 


— Anonymous 


A CHRISTMAS INSURRECTION 


Medium: 
In the hush of a shivery Christ- 
mas-tide dawn 
All: 
Sing hey! sing ho! heighol 


Dark: 
Three small frozen figures hung 
stiff and forlorn 
All: 
Sing hey! sing ho! heighol 
Light: 
. Three dim ghostly forms in the 
glimmering gray 
Dark: 
Locked up in dark cold storage 
quarters were they 
Medium: 
Awaiting the coming of glad 
Christmas day 
All: 
Sing hey! sing ho! heighol 
Medium: 
Suspended each one from a hick- 
ory twig 
All: 
Sing hey! sing ho! heigho! 
Medium: 
A turkey, a goose, and a little fat 
pig 
All: - 
Sing hey! sing ho! heigho! 
Dark: 
With chestnuts the turkey was 
garnished and stuffed 
Medium: 
With onions and sage was the 
goose-carcass puffed, 
Light: 
While piggy was spiced, and his 
neck was beruffed 
All: 
Sing hey! sing ho! heigho! 
Medium: 
Three spirits regretful, were hov- 
ering near 
All: 
Sing hey! sing ho! heighol 
Dark: 
“Look!” gobbled the turkey’s, 
“what tragedy’s here!” 
All: 
Sing hey! sing ho! heigho! 
Dark: 
“For this did they tempt me with 
fattening food, 
For this did I bring up my beau- 
tiful brood, 
I always thought farmers un- 
commonly rude!” 
All: 
Sing hey! sing ho! heigho! 
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Medium: 
The goose spirit trembled, then 
hissingly said 
All: 
Sing hey! sing ho! heigho! 
“Most’ ‘men care for nothing 
except to be fed!” 
Sing hey! sing ho! heighol 
Medium: 
“What horror is this, filled with 
onions and sage, 
To be served on a platter at my 
tender age! 
‘Tis enough any well-disposed 
fowl to enrage!” 
All: 
Sing hey! sing ho! heighol 
Light: 
The phantom pig grunted, “Do 
please look at that!” 
All: 
Sing hey! sing ho! heighol 
Light: 
“Oh! why did I grow up so rosy 
and fat!” 
All: 
Sing hey! sing ho! heighol 
Light: 
“They put in my mouth a sweet, 
juicy corn cob 
Just when of sensations, my 
palate they rob, 
Do you wonder such sights make 
a spirit-pig sob!” 
All: 
Sing hey! sing ho! heigho! 
Medium: 
Conferring, the spirits resolved 
on a plan 
All: 
Sing hey! sing ho! heigho! 
Dark: 
By which to wreak vengeance on 
merciless man 
All: 
Sing hey! sing ho! heigho! 
Light: 
“We'll each disagree with the 
human inside, 
We'll cause indigestion and dam- 
age his pride, 
Dark: 
And the pains of this Christmas 
we'll spread far and wide!” 


All: 
Sing hey! sing ho! heigho! 
—Anne Field 
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MOPPETS, 


Helen Strimple 


Meg likes to swing. 
she keeps on swinging and does 
not share the fun with ar playmates. 


Meg starts down the slide too soon 
and bumps the boy ahead of her. 


\\ 


Peg swings for a time then stops and 
lets her friend have a turn. She shares 
the swing with her playmates. 


Peg is careful not to hurt her friends 
on the playground. She waits until 
the boy ahead is safely out of her way. 
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Christmas Decorations 
LOUISE D. TESSIN 


Christmas Decorations 


In preparation for making tags, 
let us gather up all the old Christ- 
mas cards we have saved from 
previous years. Also we will need 
all the scraps of colored paper we 
can find. For cutting stars and col- 
ored dots, we can well use the paper 
from colored advertisements in old 
magazines. We will need scratch 
paper for cutting patterns and car- 
bon paper for tracings. Other ma- 
terials are listed on the pages 
describing the making of Christmas 
cards, tags, and package decora- 
tions, on the following pages. 


New Tags From Old Cards 


Here we bave an assortment of 


tags cut in a variety of designs and 
with various mountings. This little 
craft lesson holds more creative 
expression than the casual glance 
indicates. 

First. select from last year’s 
Christmas cards such pictures and 
printed greetings as you think might 
make interesting gift tags. Then cut 
from folded scratch paper various 
patterns from which to trace the 
shapes of the tags, such as a plain 
or scalloped ellipse, circle, square. 
rectangle, or an odd panel as — 6. 

Now hold the Christmas card 
up to the light, the picture toward 
vou. Slip the chosen cut-paper pat- 
tern across the back of the Christmas 
card until it covers just the portion 
of the picture you wish to use for the 
tag. Hold the two papers together 
firmly and lay them on the table 
face down so you can easily trace 
the cut pattern on the back of the 
picture. 

Next cut out the design along 
the traced line. The tracing being 
on the back of the paper always 
leaves the right side clean. As in 
-3, the plain ellipse is cut from the 
Christmas card. It is white. Paste 
this upon a red paper ellipse that is 
scalloped. This in turn is pasted 
upon a scrap of blue paper, and the 


cutting of the latter is done free- 
hand, by simply cutting parallel to 
the red edge. The blue is pasted on 
white paper and the cutting again 
is done freehand. Colored papers 
for these small tags can be gleaned 
from scrap collections accumulated 
throughout the year. Gilt papers 
from old cards make beautiful 
mountings. However, because they 
are generally soft paper they should 
not be used for the last mounting. 
Paste sometimes will not stick well 
to a gilt surface unless the surface is 
first scratched with the point of a 
razor blade. 

1 — The edges of these panels 
were cut with a pinking shears. 
The corners may not come out 
alike, but this does not detract from 
the final effect. 

2 — The little squirrel was cut as 
a plain rectangle. This was mounted 
upon red paper and the edge cut 
down with a pinking shears. The 
final mounting is a small folder. 

4 — This tag is made up just 
like — 3, only the original pattern 
was a scalloped circle. 

5 — This tag was developed on a 
scalloped square. The first cutting 
was mounted on gold paper and the 
edge cut freehand. The next mount- 
ing was a scrap of red paper. Again 
the cutting parallels the red and 
gold, and is cut freehand. However, 
tiny points are cut at the junction 
of each scallop. This provides a 
very interesting effect. The final 
mounting is white paper. 

Punch a hole in the tag and tie a 
loop of colored embroidery thread 
through it. 


A Page of Patterns 

This is one of the most useful 
pages at the holiday season or for 
any gift-decorating occasion. 

The previous page illustrates what 
can be done with these patterns 
when making Christmas tags. These 
patterns can also be used when 
cutting units for decorating gift 
packages. We offer plain and scal- 
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Joped ellipses, circles, squares and 
rectangles. (Reduce the length of 
the rectangle to make a square.) 
Then there is also a pattern and 
directions for cutting six-pointed 
snowflakes. Cut flakes of thin tinted 
paper to mount on a white back- 
ground, or cut from thin white 
paper to mount on a colored back- 
ground. Colored dots of various 
sizes, or stars of various colors may 
be added about a center unit, or 
scattered over the cover of a dec- 
orated box. Cut dots and stars 
several at a time. 

If your paper is thin, you may 
fold the paper for the snowflake 
(N) once more, vertically, before 
sketching in your design, and cut- 
ting. Try out many designs, and 
use the best of the cuttings for your 
decorating work. 

If you do not have large sheets of 
colored paper for wrapping your 
gift boxes, we suggest wrapping the 
latter in white shelf paper, and 
mounting a panel of colored paper 
over this on the top side. Then add 
your decorations on this colored 
area. 


A variation from cutting scallops 
on any of these patterns, the trac- 
ing may be made along the plain 
lines and the cutting then done with 
a pinking shears. 


Christmas Cards 


This page illustrates three very 
simple Christmas card designs. Each 
card measures 3 x 6 inches. The 
designs may be made up on folders 
3 x 12 inches. The folders may in- 
clude a folded page inside and so 
allow for writing a Christmas note. 
Designs may be drawn on lightly 
tinted construction paper, outlined 
with heavy soft pencil, or black 
(India) ink and a Speedball pen 
No. A-5. 

Paint from regular school paint 
boxes may be used on white paper. 
Use opaque paint on tinted papers. 
(White poster paint mixed with the 
regular transparent colors will pro- 
duce tints of all colors needed.) 
Color crayons show up well on white 
or tinted papers. 

A color suggestion for the snow 
scene: sky violet blue, rear trees 


(Turn to Page 45) 
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A PAGE OF PATTERNS Louise D. Tessin 
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Christmas Decorations 
(From Page 39) 


ue-green, front tree green, one 

de of house red-brown, other side 
range-brown, windows pale yel- 
iow, door yellow-green, chimney 
ermilion, snow white. Follow each 
line on the snow with an equally 
heavy line of pale blue. Smoke may 
be pale blue-gray. 

Leave a tiny highlight on each 
berry on the twig in the design be- 
low. All other dots are in various 
bright colors. Holly leaves are in 
green, one half of the leaf darker 
than the other. 


Merry Christmas Tags 


Here we have a group of design 
suggestions for Christmas tags. They 
are little folders, the fold in the 
paper being marked by A B. When 
tracing the designs, be sure to allow 
enough paper to take care of the 
back of the folder. 

Trace the design, fold the paper, 
then paint and lastly, do the cut- 
ting. Add the string, punching the 
hole for the string through either 
the back or the front of the folder. 
Write greeting inside. 

The coloring should be done in 
clear flat colors to make the designs 
most effective. We suggest a color 
scheme for design --- 1: All lines 


black; flower for eye and flower at 
base and outside of bell vermilion; 


Guess Who 


ribbon around neck and the area 
about feet yellow-green; inside bell 
deep yellow; area about bell and 
above figure violet-blue; stem, leaves 
and weed green. 

Instead of using just standard 
red, yellow, orange, etc., use more 
of the mixtures as yellow-green, 
blue-green, blue-violet, red-violet, 
red-orange and yellow-orange. For 
opaque colors use poster paint. 
White poster paint may be mixed 
with any of the water colors from 
the regular school box to make 
tints of such colors. Wherever a 
gray should be used, mix a little 
blue or violet with the gray. It 
gives it more life and beauty. Skin 
color is a tint of red-orange. 


Decorate the Gift Package 


1 — shows a box decorated with 
ribbon and little cut-out units of 
holly. The box is wrapped in white 
shelf paper. Tie with a ribbon of 
plain. color. Then add a bow. This 


makes for four ribbon ends as © 


shown. 

2 — shows the paper cut-out unit 
in full size. 

3 — Draw units on small pieces 
of paper. Paint the designs. Cut out 
carefully and paste over ribbon- 
ends as shown on — 1. 

4 — Here we have a folder over- 
lapped and pasted at the back. 


Fill in the name of this right jolly fellow 


He is plump as an apple : 
And wouldn’t you know 
The beard on his chin 

Is as white as the snow. 
\ deep merry dimple 
Plays bide and go seek 
Like a mischievous elf 

In each fat rosy cheek. 
His eyes are bright blue, 
And they twinkle a lot. 
His tummy is shaped 

As a round-bellied pot, 
And the suit he is wearing 
Is a winter plum red 

To match the odd cap 
That’s atop of his head. 


MARGUERITE GODE 


At night when the children 
Are catching a wink 
In their snug little cradles, 

Oh what do you think — 

This jolly old fellow — 

Whom nobody sees — 

Comes riding aloft 

On a brisk northern breeze. 

He fills all the stockings, 

Then flash — he is gone 

Like a make-believe dream 

In the new Christmas dawn, 
And_ children come laughingly 
Downstairs to pause 

And open the gifts 

Left by old 
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Paint the design. Slip ribbon 
through the folder and _ secure 
slightly with paste. In this case not 
more than two should be used, and 
they need not be the same in designs 
— 5 and 6. 

7 and 8 — show details made from 
patterns 10 and 11. 

11 — Fold a rather thin piece of 
paper 1 inch wide and 12 inches long. 
Across the top draw a line such as 
9, 10 or 12. Cut out and open up. 

Your gift box may be wrapped 
with white shelf paper. Place your 
scalloped pattern along the edge to 
determine just where you wish to 
trace it. To keep the pattern parallel 
with the edge of the box, mark a 
tiny dot-x, at either end to guide 
you while you trace. Do this along 
the top and bottom of the box lid. 
Or it may be done all around as a 
border. Next, start adding details 
as leaves, flowers, dots, etc. Carry 
out design in bold colors and heavy 
lines. Examples are shown. 

13 is made from 9. 

14, 15, 16 — are made from 10. 

17 and 18 are made from 12. 

Extra units may be added in 
paint or cut paper. Lettering, or 
many vari-colored dots or stars can 
be added. 

Why not try out a sample of the 
problem before Christmas comes, so 
you will become acquainted with 
the details of the attractive work. 
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CHRISTMAS HANGERS Carolyn W. Heyman 


Colored string 
or cellophane 


To hang Christmas cards on 
a bright Christmas tree will 
be the result 


Colored string 
in web form 


Silver bells 


The Christmas star 

to be decorated with 
tinsel, cellophane, 

or just painted silver 
with hooks removed 


Clay balls with 
colored tooth- 


picks Christmas mobile 
with hanging 


Colored cellophane 
drinking straws Hanger wound with 


colored string or 
crepe paper 
The children brought in flexible wire coat 
hangers (the thin ones from dry-cleaners 
ALY. are easy to obtain and use). These are 
7 twisted into various shapes and painted 


A hanging mobile of 
silver and gold cord 
on colored hangers 


with colored, gold or silver enamels. Tinsel, 
colored balls, soft clay, soda sippers, string, 
metal foils, etc., were used to decorate them 


and for balance. The hook makes them easy 


Pha to hang and by carefully weighting them, 
INV they are mobile. 


Colored string 
in web form 


Colored cellophane 
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Tree Trimmings MARGUERITE GODE 


Set No. 1 


Tree trims as shown are easy to 
make. Take a large circle of card- 
board (tops of cartons are splendid) 
and spread paste on both sides of it. 
Scatter Christmas snow or colored 
dry calcimine on each circle. Trace 
the patterns shown on a piece of 
drawing paper. Color and cut out 
when the circles are thoroughly dry 
— paste the patterns on to the 
circles. Punch a hole in the upper 
part of the trim and insert a string 
for hanging — If desired — colorful 
cutouts may be taken from old 
post cards and used. 


Set No. 2 


These patterns are traced on 
heavy paper colored and cut out. 
Insert string and hang. 


Spoolbells 
Cut off one end of a spool. Paint 
the spool a bright color. Insert a 
string on which a large bead has 
been fastened. (If bead is not avail- 
of able, make a clay ball clapper.) 
Hang on tree. 
rs 


Spool Rings 


The lower end of the spool may 
be painted a gay color and hung as 
a ring on.the tree. 


A Spooltree 


f : By gluing together painted spools 
of various sizes a miniature tree 
may be made for table decoration. 
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SQUEAKY, THE ‘‘SINGING-MOUSE”’ I. Dyer Kuenstler 


eg: that noise, Squeaky 
"But Ha, 
I smell 
cheese 


x 


"shucks, that isn't "It IS a trap, Squeaky! "Gosh, Ma was right} 


Get away from there!" The door snapped shut. 
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She's pushed 
the trap off 
the step." 
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"I'm SAFE, but the 
CAT almost got my tail." 


that cheese is in a trap! 
he wants to catch you alive," 
| 
eas 
| 
Oh=o00-0! Here comes the CAT! | 
Mh, s trying to get her paw | eel 
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SANTA AND HIS REINDEER 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
Flora V. Shoemaker 


€olor Santa and the reindeer with nice bright 
colors, then cut out carefully and put together as 
the little picture shows. This is nice to use as a 
border above the blackboard or some place in the 


schoolroom. 
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See if you can find a harmonica (mouth-organ), Santa Claus, a dog, Polar-bear, stag, duck, a girl, Christmas-bells, 


mistletoe and a Christmas star. 
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“What news?” asked Mrs. Goose. 


Too Many” 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


Now ON every Christmas in 
Animaltown someone was Santa 
Claus, at the big Christmas Tree 
party. Mrs. Squirrel and Mrs. Hen 
and Old Lady Owl chose who would 
be Santa Claus, and Mrs. Goose was 
asked to come and help, too. (She 
wasn’t very good at it, because one 
year she had suggested Mr. Turtle. 
And everyone knew that he wasn’t 
the right size or shape to wear a 
Santa Claus suit.) 

This year, they were talking over 
their plans. “‘Let’s ask Black Cat,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel. “He hasn’t been 
Santa Claus for a long time. What 
about it?” 


“He makes a nice Santa Claus,” 
said Mrs. Hen. “He is so quick and 
clever, and he can tuck his tail down 
behind, so it won't show.”. 


“It’s all right with me,” said Old 
Lady Owl. 

“And with me,” said Mrs. Goose, 
smiling. 


“Well,” said Old Lady Owl, “then 
this meeting is over. But Black Cat 
ought to be told that he is going to 
be Santa Claus, and of course to 
keep it a secret. Mrs. Goose, you 
pass his house on your way home. 
Do you want to stop and tell him 
the news?” 

news?”’ asked Mrs. Goose. 

“Why, that he is to be Santa 
Claus, of course. Just what we have 
been talking about.” 

“Oh yes,” smiled Mrs. Goose. 
“T see. I'll be very happy to stop at 
his house and tell him he has been 
chosen. I’ll remember to tell him to 
keep it a secret, too.” 

So they all started on their dif- 
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ferent ways, and Mrs. Goose 
knocked at Black Cat’s door. 
He came. He was drinking butter- 


milk, and he had a blob on his 


whiskers. 


“T have come to bring you some 
news,” announced Mrs. Goose, in a 
loud, important voices You have 
been chosen to be Santa Claus this 
year, at our Christmas party. But 
keep it a secret. Don’t tell anyone.” 

“Of course not,” said Black Cat. 
“All right; I'll be there, in my red- 
and-white suit. I’ll be Santa Claus.” 

“Well, I guess that’s all I had to 
say,” said Mrs. Goose. “I can’t 
think of anything else.” 

“Don’t try to,” advised Black 
Cat. 

“Good-bye, then.” 

“Goodbye, too.” 

Mrs. Goose went on her way, wig- 
gling her tail. She saw Mr. Pop- 
Rabbit shovelling snow. Mrs. Goose 
looked at him, and thought what a 
good Santa Claus he would make. 
“His tail is short, not long, like 
Black Cat’s,” she said to herself. 
“It would not need to be tucked in.” 
She looked at bim some more and 
then she thought, “It would be a 
great pity if something should hap- 
pen to Black Cat, so that he could 
not be Santa Claus. I believe we 
ought to have an eztra Santa Claus 
all ready. Yes, | think that’s a good 
plan.” 

With that she stepped up to Mr. 
Pop-Rabbit and said in a loud voice. 
“I have some news for you. You 
are going to be Santa Claus this 
year, at the big party. But keep it a 
secret. Don’t tell anyone.” 

“So I am going to be Santa Claus, 
am I>” said Mr. Pop-Rabbit, look- 
ing pleased. I won't tell any- 
one. All right, I'll be there, in my 
red-and-white suit.’ 
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“Good,” said Mrs. Goose. As she 
went along, she thought, “‘Now I feel 
better. But if anything should hap- 
pen to Mr. Pop-Rabbit, too, we 
would be left without any Santa 
Claus. That would be awful. Yes, 
it is possible that something might 
happen to both Black Cat and Mr. 
Pop-Rabbit. So, to be safe, I had 
better ask someone else to be 
Santa Claus, too. I know. I'll ask 
Mr. Goat. He is big and strong, and 
probably nothing would happen to 
him. I'll go right over there, now.” 

She went to his house. He was in 
his yard. 

“Hello,” she called. “I have some 
important news for you.” She came 
up close to him. “Listen,” she whis- 
pered. “You are going to be Santa 
Claus this year, at the big party. 
Only do as we always do; keep it a 
secret.” 

“Oh, I'll do that,” gruffed Mr. 
Goat, with his beard dangling. “‘T’ll 
be there. It will be a pleasure, for 
the children always have such fun. 
And there are such delicious wrap- 
pings and ribbon to nibble, after 
the party. I’ll come, in my red-and- 
white suit.” 

“All right,” Mrs. Goose told him. 
“Then it’s all arranged.” 

She went home feeling happy, and 
very sure that she had done a good 
morning’s work. 

She was very busy the next few 
days, finishing up her Christmas 
shopping and tying up her bundles. 
She trimmed her own little tree, 
and made a plum pudding, for she 
was going to have Mrs. Squirrel and 
Mrs. Hen and Mr. Rooster to din- 
ner, one night before Christmas. 

Then came Christmas Eve, the 
night of the big party, in the school- 
house. 

It was a lovely evening. The air 
was crisp and cool, and there were 
some lovely silver snowflakes drift- 
ing down. All the little houses of 
Animaltown were decorated with 
wreaths and lights and pine 
branches. Mrs. Goose was a little 
late in starting for the party, be- 
cause at first she had put on her best 
red dress right over her old gray 
wrapper. When she looked for her 
wrapper, to hang it up, she couldn’t 
find it. But finally she discovered 
her mistake, and got dressed all 


**]’ll be there,” said Mr. Pop Rabbit 


over again. 

She hurried along the snowy road, 
feeling happy, with her basket of 
presents. When she opened the 
door, there were all her friends sit- 
ting around. The children looked so 
excited and happy. Mrs. Goose 
knew why they were excited. They 
were expecting Santa Claus. He 
always came in, by himself, after all 
the others were waiting at the tree. 
He always rang a bell; you could 
hear it from quite far away, as he 
came down the road. 

It wasn’t very long till they heard 


*“What does this mean?” asked Black Cat. 


the bell. The children wriggled with 
excitement. Then there was a knock 
at the door. 

“Go open it, and see who is 
there,” said Old Lady Owl to the 
children. This‘was what she always 
said. 

The children rushed to the door, 
and there was a Santa Claus, in a 
fittle red and white suit. (It was 
Black Cat; Mrs. Goose could tell 
that, because he had forgotten to 
tuck his tail in. It hung down be- 
hind.) 

He came in and went over to the 
tree. “Good evening, children,” he 
said. “I see you are all here. Soon 
we will have the presents.” 

Just then another bell began to 
ring, from far outside. Everyone 
pricked up his ears and looked 
surprised. 

Soon there was a knock at the 
door. 

“Go open it, and see who is 
there,” said Old Lady Owl again. 
But to Mrs. Squirrel she whispered, 
“This is very strange.” 

The children ran to open the 
door. 

There was another Santa Claus. 
(It was Mr. Pop-Rabbit, this time.) 
“Good evening, children,” be said, 
and went over to the tree. 

“Why, what does this mean?” 
asked Black Cat. “I thought I was 
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to be Santa Claus.” 

“We thought so, too,” said Old 
Lady Owl. “This is very queer.” 

Suddenly another bell began to 
ring, outside. Then there was a 
knock at the door. 

“Go open it. and see who is 
there,”’ said Oid Lady Owl, again. 

The children opened the door, and 
there was a third Santa Claus! It 
was Mr. Goat, of course. He stood 
there on the little platform beside 
Black Cat and Mr. Pop-Rabbit. 
He was very surprised to see them. 
“What’s this?” he whispered. “I 
thought I was to be Santa Claus!” 

The animal children began to 
laugh. It looked so funny; three red 
and white suits, all in a row. All 
Santa Claus! “Two too many,” 
giggled Arabelle and Clarabelle. 

Then Mr. Pop-Rabbit said, “J 
was asked to be Santa Claus.” 

Then Old Lady Owl spoke up. 
“Who asked you?” 

“Mrs. Goose,” said Mr. Pop- 
Rabbit. “She asked me, too,” said 
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Mr. Goat. “And me,” mewed Black 
Cat. “There was no mistake about 

“She made her mistake in asking 
the others,” Old Lady Owl told him. 
“You were the only one she should 
have asked. Whatever got into your 
head, anyway, Mrs. Goose? Why 
did you go around asking these 
extra ones? One Santa Claus at a 
time is enough.” 

“Tt is very easy to explain,” said 
Mrs. Goose, standing up as though 
she were making a real speech. 
“Something might have happened 
to Black Cat, so I knew it would be 
wise to have another Santa Claus 
ready and waiting. So I asked Mr. 
Pop-Rabbit. But something might 
have happened to Mr. Pop-Rabbit, 
too, so I thought of another sen- 
sible plan. I asked Mr. Goat. But 
that was all. I didn’t ask any more.” 

“Thank goodness for that,” mut- 
tered Mrs. Squirrel. 

“You already had two too many,” 
cackled Mrs. Hen. 


Henry and the 


Christmas Reindeer 
JEAN WYATT 


Tue ROOF of the Mack farm- 
house wore a new bonnet of snow, 
and the fence posts, looking like a 
lot of elfs, wore their cone-shaped 
caps of snowflakes with a jaunty air. 

Henry, a big black cat, sat on the 
ledge of the kitchen window and 
peered through the frosty pane. 

Henry's yellow eyes picked out 
the Mack children, Bobbie and 
Ellen, helping their mother with the 
holiday baking. Bobbie was using 
a Santa Claus cookie cutter to cut 
out the Santa Claus cookies from 
the pale brown dough that Ellen 
had rolled out on the table. 

Henry wibble-wabbled his ears 
to shake off the snow. A few wispy 
strands of ice hung under his chin. 

“T’d like to join the family circle, 
too,” he told himself. 

He raised his voice in his very 
own language, “Yeow!’’, 


Then Old Lady Owl had a fin 
idea. “We'll divide the presents 
into three piles,” she said, “and 
each Santa Claus can have a turn at 
giving them out. That’s fair, sinee 
they’ve gone to all the trouble of 
getting rigged up in their red-and- 
white suits.” 

“Or I could be Santa Claus,” 
suggested Mrs. Goose. “I already 
have on a red dress, and I could 
hang some cotton on my bill, for a 
beard. I could be Mrs. Santa Claus.”’ 

But Old Lady Owl pushed her 
gently down into her seat. 

“You couldn’t be Santa Claus,” 
she said. “Not if you tried all night. 
There’s only one thing you could be, 
and that is Mrs. Goose.” 

“Yes, yes, you're ~ just Mrs. 
Goose,” said all the others. 

Then everyone laughed, and no 
one cared about the funny mix-up, 
because they were all good friends 
together, and it was Christmas Eve 
in Animaltown! 


Bobbie came to the door. 

Henry slipped past the boy’s feet 
with tail held high, into the wel- 
come warmth of the kitchen. 

He sat in a pool of shadow by the 
cook stove. 

Ellen spoke to her brother, “Now 
that you’ve won the silver star for 


“My name is Comet — I’m one of Santa’s reindeers, and I’ve cast a shoe.” 
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passing your Cub tests, you must 
do a good deed to somebody every 
day.” 

Bobbie grinned. “Sure,” he 
agreed. “And I'll tell you why we 
do. It keeps us happy and it makes 
other people happy, too. That’s 
what counts the most.” 

Henry remembered something as 

he listened. 
He had seen the little silver star 
fastened to the green cap which 
Bobbie wore with his uniform each 
time he attended the Wolf Cub pack 
meetings in town. Henry had heard 
Bobbie explain the meaning of the 
little star to Mr. and Mrs. Mack. 

It must be a splendid feeling to 
win a star. 

“Do a good turn to somebody,” 
he told himself. “I suppose in a 
way,” Henry mused, “I am a Scout 
also.” 

Didn’t he worry the mice from 
the feed bins for Farmer Mack? 
Didn’t he give William, the watch- 
dog, the alarm whenever the weasels 
came sneaking about the chicken 
house? And who took the last turn 
around the barn at night to see that 
all was well? 

Then Henry thought a minute. 
“T guess I am wrong about that,” 
he admitted. “I have my share of 
work to do in return for the kind- 
ness shown me. But,” he added 
nobly, “I should like to do some- 
thing above and beyond the call of 
barn duty.” 

The days stretched away one by 
one. Everything was set for a jolly 
holiday. Now it was Christmas eve. 

Close to the brightly lighted 
Christmas tree in the living room of 
the farmhouse, Henry rolled on a 
catnip mouse, flinging it in the air, 
catching it again and rolling on it 
lovingly. The children had given 
him the present to gladden his own 
life. 

After awhile Henry left the house 
and started out across the moon- 
frosted snow on his way toward the 
red barn. A few feathery snowflakes 
brushed the tip of his nose as he 
gazed into the sky sparkling with 
hundreds of stars. 

He stopped before the door of 
the barn and noticed that Farmer 
Mack had neglected to fasten it 
securely. No matter, with himself 


and William, the watchdog, to 
stand guard all would be well. 

Henry squeezed himself through 
a hole the size of a saucer in the 
barn and as he did, he heard the 
faint echo of sleigh bells. 

“They sound as if they were com- 
ing from the sky,” he said to him- 
self. 

On top of the harness rack he 


My Wonderful Mother 


DERBIE G NETTLES 


My Mother’s super-duper, 
My Mother rates tip-tops; 
My Mother’s like a trooper, 


Her loving never stops. 


It’s nice to have a Mother 

So thoughtful, good and fine; 
I think there’s not another 

As wonderful as mine. 


settled down and was just dozing 
when the sound of the bells drew 
closer. 

“They’re light and gay!” Henry 
thought sleepily. “Not at all like 
the bells our horse wears tied to his 
halter.” 

Presently TAP!,TAP! TAP! fell 
against the red barn door. 

Henry jerked up. He turned his 
ears back. His tail flittered with ex- 
citement. 

“T’ll see what this is about before 
giving William the alarm,” he de- 
cided, as he looked down the long 
straw-covered aisle to where the 
watchdog lay sleeping. 

Henry dropped quietly to the 
floor and stepped onto the snow- 
carpeted ground from the hole in the 
barn. 

“Great Whiskers!” Henry gasped. 

A little animal, not much higher 
than Bobbie, was tapping its antlers 
against the barn door, but when he 
heard Henry speak, he turned in 
Henry’s direction. 

“Hello there!’’ it called. ‘Mind 
if I stop awhile? I’ve cast a shoe. 
I’m one of Santa’s reindeers and 
my name is Comet.” 

Henry stared at the small snowy 
creature with the necklet of tiny 
silver bells about its shoulders. 
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Then he recovered from his surprise. 

“T’ve heard of you, Comet. I’m 
called Henry and I live on the Mack 
farm. welcome to stay.” 
Henry added, “I should think you 
would want to be with the other 
seven reindeer on this special night.”’ 

Comet nodded and all the tiny 
silver bells jiggled music. 

“Of course I do, Henry, but some- 
where over this farm, I’ve lost my 
little golden shoe. Santa said I 
should stop and find it. My foot 
hurts badly without it.” 

Comet shook his head again and 
snowflakes flew in a cloud. 

“T’'ll catch the team as they re- 
turn through here in the early 
morning. This is the first time, 
Henry, that anything like this has 
happened to us.” 

Henry looked thoughtful. He dis- 
liked the touch of snow, but who 
better than himself knew every 
corner of the farm? 

All at once Henry decided some- 
thing. “‘We’ll search for your golden 
shoe together.” he offered. 

Comet looked pleased. 

“Would you like a mouthful of 
sweet hay before we start out?” 
Henry suggested politely. “It just 
happens that Farmer Mack left the 
door of the barn unlatched. Poke 
your nose in between the opening 
and you can get inside and help 
yourself at the manger.” 

When Comet had satisfied him- 
self, he pushed open the barn door 
again and it fell to with a soft thud. 

William the watchdog slept 
through it all. 

““Let’s be off!” Henry said. 

Over the fields they went, where 
the oats and clover grew thickly 
in the summer. Off to the pastures 
deep in snow. Into all the pockets of 
shadow where the moonlight failed 
to reach, but alas! nowhere did the 
gleam of a little golden shoe show 
itself. 

Comet limped painfully. “It’s no 
use, Henry,” he said sadly. “It 
looks like my shoe is lost forever. 
Let’s return to the red barn. [ll 
wait for Santa’s return in the early 
morning.” 

Henry nodded. 

They crossed the peach orchard 
and the black cat glanced up into 

(Turn to Page 60) 
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Tommy's Brother Hears “The Night 
Before Christmas” 


“Am I excited that Christmas is 
coming,” said Jimmy. 

“So am I,” said Jane. 

“Me, too,” said Billy. 

“TI just love Christmas,” said 
\lice. 

“It is my favorite month,” said 
Robert. 

“T think most people like Christ- 
mas,” said Miss Brown, the kinder- 
garten teacher. 

“What is that stack of books that 
you have, Miss Brown?” asked 
Jimmy 

“These are Christmas books. I 
thought you might like to look at 
them for a short time each day from 
now until Christmas.” 

“We would,” said many of the 
children. 

“You will notice that some of the 
books are new. I just bought those 
for you last night. Every year at 
this time I go to all the dime and 
book stores and see what the new 
Christmas books are. Then I buy 
some for kindergarten that we do 
not have in our collection. By now I 
believe there are enough books for 
everyone to have one to look at. In 
the beginning three children had to 
look at one book. The next year 
two children looked at one book 
and now you each may have a 
book.” 

“I think we are lucky to each 
have a book,” said Betty. 

“Can we take the books home?” 
asked Gerald. 

“No, the books are just to look t 
at school,” said Miss Brown. “What 
should we remember when we look 
at books?” 

“We should have clean hands,”’ 
said Conny. 

“We should turn the pages very 
carefully when we look at a book,” 
said Roland. 

“Why should you turn the pages 
very carefully>”’ Miss Brown asked 
the class. 

(Class guess.) 

“So that we won’t tear the 
pages,” answered Jimmy. 
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“That’s right. If you find a page 
torn, please bring the book to me 
and I will mend it right away. That 
way we will keep our books in good 
condition,” said Miss Brown. 

The children were sitting in front 
of Miss Brown on the rug. They were 
sitting in three rows. She passed 
out the books to them. 

“When you are through looking 
at a book, trade with someone near 
you,” suggested Miss Brown to the 
children. 

“Here is a book with a rip. I didn’t 
do it,” said Barbara. 

“Thank you for bringing the book 
to me. I’ll mend it right now. I had 
a few books left over, so you may 
choose which one you would like to 
look at while I mend the book you 
brought me.” 

“T’'ll take this one that has many 
loys in it,” said Barbara. 

“That is a Christmas catalogue. 
[ thought you might have fun look- 
ing at all the toys that Santa Claus 
could bring the boys and girls.” 

Barbara sat down with the chil- 
dren and Miss Brown mended the 
book 

After the children had changed 
books several times, Miss Brown 
noticed that the clock told her it was 
time to stop. 

“That’s all the time we will have 
for looking at books today. Please 


’ bring the books to me,” said Miss 


Brown. 

The children did this and then 
sat down on the rug again. For 
several days they looked at books. 
Sometimes Miss Brown would read 
them a Christmas story. One story 
was their favorite. | wonder if you 
could guess which one it was. 

(Class guess) 

I heard someone say the right 
story. It was “The Night Before 
Christmas.” 

Miss Brown had about eight dif- 
ferent books on “The Night Before 
Christmas.” 

“Miss Brown, will you read this 
book to us on “The Night Before 


Christmas.’ I like the pictures in 
this one,” said Bill. 

“Yes, I will during story time. 
This time I have a surprise for you 
connected with the story of ‘The 
Night Before Christmas.’ I'll tell 
the class all about it at storytime.” 

The children thought that story- 
time would never arrive. When it 
did, many of the children said, 
“‘What is the surprise, Miss Brown.” 

“How many of you listen to Two 
Ton Baker, the Merry Music Maker. 
over the radio?” 

Some of the children told her 
they did. 

“I saw Two Ton Baker, the Merry 
Music Maker, in Chicago at the 
music festival several years ago. 
He is a jolly fat man who loves to 
sing and play the piano. He is so fat 
that he looks larger than his piano. 
He was brought into Soldier’s Field 
in a truck. He sat on a piano bench 
with his piano in front of him on the 
truck. He played right on the truck. 
Here is a picture of Two Ton Baker. 
See how he is smiling at you. I have 
a record that he made. He will tell 
you the story of “The Night Before 
Christmas.’ [ am sure when you 
hear the story, you will know that 
he loves boys and girls. You can 
just tell from the tone of his voice 
and the way he laughs and tells 
the story.” 

The boys and girls sat very still 
on the rug when Miss Brown got 
the record ready to be played. 
When she played the record for 
them, they smiled and chuckled 
in parts, but remembered not to 
laugh real loud or they could not 
hear the record. As Two Ton Baker 
told the story to the children, Miss 
Brown turned the pages on a book 
of “The Night Before Christmas” 
to show the pictures to the children 
as he talked about them. The chil- 
dren liked this very much and after 
that they always wanted to hear 
Two Ton Baker tell the story. 
Perhaps someone in your class has 
the record and could bring it to 
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school. (Christmas Party non-break- 
able with Two Ton Baker the 
Merry Music Maker, MMP 5 Mer- 
cury Miniature Playhouse). There 
are two records in the album. One 
contains the story of “The Night 
Before Christmas” and the other 
the songs, “Jingle Bells” and “Up 


On the Housetops.” You should — 


hear how funny he sings those songs. 

One day Miss Brown said to the 
children, “Almost every day for 
the past two weeks you have been 
hearing the story of ‘The Night 
Before Christmas.’ I thought today 
you might all like to try to say it.” 

“IT can say it almost all myself,” 
said Jimmy. 

“T can too,” said Betty. 

“That’s fine. You can come up in 
front and be the teachers. All the 
children can say it with you. I'll 
help you when you need help.” 

Would you like to say “The Night 
Before Christmas” with the chil- 
dren? 


The Night Before Christmas 

‘“*Twas the night before Christmas, 
when all through the house 

Not a creature was stirring, not 
even a mouse; 

The stockings were hung by the 
chimney with care, 

In hopes that St. Nicholas soon 
would be there. 


The children were nestled all snug 
in their beds, 

While visions of sugar-plums danced 
through their heads; 

And Mamma in her kerchief, and I 
in my cap, 

Had just settled our brains for a 
long winter’s nap. 


When out on the lawn arose such a 
clatter, 

| sprang from my bed to see what 
was the matter, 

Away to the window I flew like a 
flash, 

Tore open the shutters and threw 
up the sash. 


The moon on the breast of the new 
fallen snow, 

Gave a lustre of mid-day to objects 
below: 

When what to my wondering eyes 

should appear, 


But a miniature sleigh and eight 
tiny reindeer, 


With a little old driver, so lively 
and quick, 

I knew in a moment it must be St. 
Nick! 

More rapid than eagles, his coursers 
they came, 

And he whistled and shouted and 


called them by name — 


‘Now, Dasher! now, Dancer! now. 
Prancer! now, Vixen! 

On, Comet! on, Cupid! on. Donner 
and Blitzen! 

To the top of the porch, to the top 
of the wall, 

Now dash away! dash away! dash 
away all!’ 


As dry leaves that before the wild 
hurricane fly, 

When they meet with an obstacle, 
mount to the sky, 

So up to the housetops the coursers 
they flew. 

With the sleigh full of toys, and St. 
Nicholas, too! 

And then in a twinkling, I heard on 
the roof, 

The prancing and pawing of each 
little hoof; 

As I drew in my head, and was 
turning around, 

Down the chimney St. Nicholas 
came with a bound! 


He was dressed all in fur from his 
head to his foot, 

And his clothes were all tarnished 
with ashes and soot. 

A bundle of toys he had flung on his 
back 

And he looked like a peddler just 
opening his pack. 


He was chubby and plump — a 
right jolly old elf, 

And I laughed when I saw him, in 
spite of myself. 

A wink of his eye and a twist of his 
head, 

Soon gave me to know I had noth- 
ing to dread. 


The stump of a pipe he held tight in 
his teeth, 

And the smoke it encircled his head 
like a wreath: 

He had a broad face and a little 


round — belly, 
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That shook when he laughed, like a 
bow! full of jelly. 


His eyes how they twinkled! His 
dimples how merry! 

His cheeks were like roses, his nose 
like a cherry! 

His droll little mouth was drawn 
up, like a bow, 

And the beard on his chin was as 
white as the snow. 


He spake not a word, but went 
straight to his work, 

And filled all the stockings; then 
turned with a jerk. 

And laying his finger aside of his 
nose 

And giving a nod, up the chimney 
he rose. 


He sprang from his sleigh, to his 
team gave a whistle, 

And away they all flew like the 
down of a thistle. 

And I heard him exclaim, ere he 
drove out of sight, 

‘Happy Christmas to all, 
and to all a good-night!’ ” 

“You said the poem very nicely. 
Do you know who wrote it?,’’ Miss 
Brown asked the class. 

(Class guess) 

“Clement Moore,” said Jimmy. 

“That’s right. Do you know any- 
thing about him?” 

“[ heard a program over the 
radio that told something about 
him,” said Jimmy. 

“Would you like to tell us what 
you heard?” 

“Yes. Every Christmas eve a 
group of people, including children, 
go to a little chapel away down on 
Hudson Street in New York City. 
They walk with candles down to 
the tomb of Dr. Clement Moore. 
He died a long time ago. Standing 
before the tomb, they recite the 
poem, “The Night Before Christ- 
mas.” 

“Why do you suppose they do 
that?” asked Miss Brown. 

(Class guess) 

“Because they like the poem so 
much,” said Jimmy. 

“That’s right. You know that 
Dr. Moore wrote the poem as a 
Christmas present for his children 
a long time ago. He read it to his 

(Turn to Page 60) 
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Henry and the Christmas Reindeer 
(From Page 57) 


the sky. One of the stars hung so low 
that it seemed to be resting on the 
very tip of a nearby peach tree. 

Suddenly Henry cried, “Yeow!’ 
in his happiest voice and streaked 
up the tree. 

“I’ve found your golden shoe, 
Comet!” he called down. “It hangs 
from the highest branch. I'll fetch 
it between my teeth to you!” 

“Thank you very much, Henry!” 
Comet called gladly. “Santa will 
fit my shoe on my foot again.” 

Then the litte reindeer frisked 
about on the ground, even if it did 
hurt him, because he felt so happy. 

In the frosty air of Christmas 
morning, Bobbie and Ellen came 
rushing into the red barn. 

“Merry Christmas!” 
shouted. 

Henry yawned and 
awake on the harness rack. 

Suddenly Ellen exclaimed, “Bob- 
bie! Look here what I found on the 
floor near the manger of hay. A 
tiny silver bell! Now, where do you 
suppose this came from?” 

The children stared at one another 
in surprise. 

“Let’s tie it around Henry's 
neck,” Bobbie suggested at last. 

Henry sat patiently while the 
boy fastened the little bell about his 
neck with a scrap of red ribbon 
fished from Ellen’s pocket. 

The -bell made music when Henry 
moved. 

“T’ve won a silver star,” Henry 
told himself with satisfaction. Then, 
tail held high, he led the children 
out through the open barn door int» 
the happiness of this special day. 


they 
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Tommy's Brother Hears 
“The Night Before Christmas” 
(From Page 59) 
children right after they had hung 
up their stockings over the fire- 
place. A lady heard him read it 
and she thought it was so good that 
she copied it. As a surprise she sen! 
it to The Troy Sentinel, but she 
did not say who wrote it. The edito: 
liked it so well that he published it. 
Many people like it too. Dr. Moore 
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(From Page 26) 


him? 


him? 


Tommy’s Brother Hears 
“The Night Before Christmas” 
(From Page 60) 


did not tell anyone he had written 
it for a long time. You see, he taught 
in a school where men were being 


trained to be ministers. He thought 
they would not like it if they knew 
he had written it. When he did tell 
everyone he had written it, they 
were very happy. The poem _ be- 
came so popular that it was pub- 
lished in many languages and even 
written in braille so that the blind 
children could read it. Dr. Moore 
was a very smart man. He also wrote 


a Hebrew Dictionary, but he is 
remembered most for his poem, 
‘The Night Before Christmas.’ ” 
“T am glad he wrote it. | like it so 
much,” said Jimmy. 
“So do I,” said many of the 
children. 
How do you like it? 


Problem-Solving Activities 


**Religion or the duty which we owe to our 
Creator can be directed only by reason and con- 
viction, not by force.”’ — Roger Williams 

*In the conflict of policies and of political 
systems which the world today witnesses, the 
United States has held forth for its own guid- 
ance and for the guidance of other nations, if 
they will accept it, this great torch of liberty of 
human thought, liberty of human conscience, 
we will never lower it, we. will never permit, if we 
can help it, the light to grow dim.”’ 

— Franklin D. Roosevelt 


QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT 

1. Who was Paul Bunyan? What did he write? 

2. Where did he write ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress?”’ 
Can you explain how this happened? 

3. Who was Patrick Henry? Do you remem- 
ber any of his famous words? 

4. Who was Roger Williams? With what 
state in our country was he associated? 
Can you tell any interesting facts about 


5. Who was Franklin Delano Roosevelt? 
What facts can you tell the class about 


6. Which small countries in the world are 
struggling to keep the torch of liberty? 
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BRUSHES 


ALL TYPES FOR SCHOOLS 


Camel Hair Water Color 


Bristle 
Sable 
Ox Hair 


Oil Painting 
Easel 
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Ki-Wi of New Zealand 


*KEE-WEE? Kee-wee> the big 
bird whistled. It was father Kiwi. 
““Kee-wee?” he called again. (He 
meant, ““Where are you?”’’) 

“*Kee-wee,” Mother Kiwi whis- 
tled. (“I’m right here.”) She was 
down on the mud of the river bank 
hunting worms. 

The Kiwis are queer birds. They 
live around on the other side of the 
world, in New Zealand. And they 
can’t fly. Their wings are much too 
small. Then their feathers are more 
like coarse hairs. But they have long 
bills. 

Now, as the Mother Kiwi poked 
her bill into the ground, she could 
tell there was a long worm down 
there. Her eyes were poor. She 
couldn’t see well. But her nose told 
her where the worms were hidden. 
She had nostrils on the very end of 
her long bill. 

She pulled — but the worm tried 
to hold on to the ground. She pulled 
again, and this time she got it. She 
carried it home in her bill. 

The Kiwis lived in a hole under 
ground. There the big egg had been 
laid. And there Father Kiwi had 
kept it warm for ten long weeks. 
More often, it is the mother bird 
that keeps the nest warm. But in the 
Kiwi family, it was the father bird. 

Now their one big baby was six 
days old. He was a fat heavy fellow. 
The first five days, his body had 
been too heavy for his legs to hold 
him up. But now he must begin to 
stand. He ate so much, he must 
learn to catch his own worms. Yes- 
terday, if Father and Mother Kiwi 
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could have counted, they would 
have counted 800 worms that he ate. 

All day he slept in the burrow in 
the dark, cool ground. Then at night 
he began to yell for something to 
eat. And he kept both parents busy. 

Now mother Kiwi held up the 
worm. “Kee-wee,” she called, by 
which she meant, “Come and get it.” 

The baby tried. He raised his fat 
self on his slim legs. Then he fell. 
But she gave him the worm for 
trying. 

A few nights later, when she 
called, he took a couple of steps. 
But he got his legs twisted. and fell 
again. 

A week later he could really walk 
out of the burrow and over to his 
mother to get his worm. But he 


always set one foot straight before 
the other. That made his small 
behind wag back and forth. 

Kiwis have no tail feathers to 
help them keep their balance. 

The time a dog got after them, 
the Kiwis ran for their burrow. But 
no one in New Zealand is allowed to 
hurt a Kiwi. And there is no danger 
for them, when people keep their 
dogs from chasing them. 

The birds are just the color of the 
ground. If there were any other 
wild animals to get after them, they 
would run and hide. 

New Zealand even has a Kiwi on 
a postage stamp. New Zealanders 
are fond of their funny Kiwis, And 
no other country in the world has 
Kiwis. 


The Ki-wi digs for earthworms 
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Busy Fingers (From Page 13) 

The pink tissue paper which in- 
spired Kit was a very beautiful 
bright Mexican pink the teacher 
found in a very lovely gift shop. 
The color inspired Kit. 

What some teachers forget is 
that children don’t create in a 
vacuum. A bare room with no at- 
tractive materials or even a room 
with ordinary materials will not 
inspire many children. Sometimes 
a simple pencil and crayon will suf- 
fice for a child very gifted in draw- 
ing, like the little six-year-old Ital- 
ian who can draw all the animals 
in the jungle and all of the activities 
on a street. The majority of children 
like to make things. out of many 
kinds of materials. 

Illustration 5 — The fifth grade 
girls made brilliant little jewel boxes 
by pasting bright metallic paper on 
little cold cream and paste jars. 


What's New For Christmas 
(From Page 14) 
equally good for her, here are some 
other ideas: 
1. Floating candles 

a. Melt (over very low fire) old 
candles. Use a pan or a number 10 
or coffee can. Melt one single color 
at a time. Pour the melted wax into 
paper cup cake moulds. Insert 
small piece of some wick into the 
center. When the wax is hard, peel 
off the paper. The candles will float. 

b. Large candles can be made by 
pouring melted wax into mailing 
tubes. After tube is torn off of the 
hardened candle, drip other colors 
on the outside. 

c. Candles may be made of para- 
wax also. 2 or 4 or 8 put together 
with a wick in the center make a 
good size. Beat softened parawax 
and put on cutside. This forms an 
interesting textured candle. 

2. Pine cone trees 

Mix. some plaster with water. 
Add color as desired. Pour into 
paper cup cake moulds. Set a nice 
size (about 5 or 6 inches) pine cone 
in the center. Allow to harden. 
Remove paper. Tint tree with white 
tempera to imitate snow. 

3. Loose leaf notebooks 

Cover cardboards of desired size 

with cloth, finger paint paper, mar- 


bleized paper, or wall paper. Follow 
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book binding instructions for cor- 
ners, etc. Punch holes, insert eyelets 
and rings or ribbon. Add filler paper. 
Put a title on the outside if desired. 
4. Waste baskets 

Here is another item for either 
parent. Use a potato chip can, ice 
cream container, or just a good 
substantial cardboard box. Cover 
with the same as suggested for the 
notebook above or paint (enamel), 
shellac if a water base cover is used 
to make the basket waterproof. 
Wallpaper which matches mother’s 
room is good. 
5. Decorated wall plate 

For a simple idea, paint a tin pie 
plate a plain color. Design and dec- 
orate. Fasten a hanger on the back. 
6. Lapel pin 

Cut green felt into the form of a 
pine tree (about 2% or 3 inches 
tall). Sew on sequins and beads to 
form decorations imitating a Christ- 
mas tree. Same may be done with a 
star shape, crescent, etc. Sew a 
little safety pin on the back. 

There are numerous other ideas — 
chopping boards and other articles 
of wood, candle holders and other 
things made of clay, as well as 


‘clothes sprinklers, hot pads, wall 


plaques, etc., etc., etc. 

I mentioned these dozen things 
only briefly in hopes that the ideas 
may evoke your imagination. Upon 
these suggestions, which are basic 
ideas, you may build. If you can 
not create a basic idea, use one of 
these. However, as you work with 
the idea, change, rearrange and 
modify. Then, although the idea — 
basically —- was not yours, orig- 
inally, perhaps the final result will 
reflect your own personality and 
individuality. When working with 
these simple basic ideas, you may 
very likely invent something quite 
new, different and interesting. 


Toy Unit (From Page 17) 
1. Little Choo-Choo Train 
2. Away to Candyland 
Rhythms:— R. C. A. Victor — 
Rhythmic Activities for Primary 
Grades 
A. Volume I 
1. Clowns 
45-5000 
2. Gnomes — 
15-5000 


~ Mendelssohn — 


Reinhold — 


3. Skipping Theme — Ander 
son — 45-5002 
4. Valse Serenade — Poldini 
— 45-5001 
B. Volume II 
1. L’Arabesque — Bergmulle: 


— 45-5005 

2. March (“Nutcracker 
Suite”) — Tchaikovsky — 
45-5004 

3. Praeludium — Jarnefelt — 
45-5007 


4. Soldier’s March — Schu- 

mann — 45-5004 

Volume III 

1. Cradle Song — Houser — 
45-5010 

2. March of Tin Soldiers — 
Tchaikovsky — 45-5011 

Music Appreciation:— _ 

1. The Toy Symphony (Haydn) 
R. C. A. Victor — Listening 
Act. Vol. III, No. 45-5034 

2. The Nutcracker Suite for 
Children — A Musicraft Al- 
bum (Tchaikovsky) Milton 
Cross — Narrator 

3. March of Little Lead Soldiers 
Pierne — Victor 45-5025 

4. Hobby Horse 
Pinto —- Victor 45-5027 

5. Impromptu — The Top 
Bizet — Victor 45-5025 

6. Lullaby 
Mozart — Victor 45-5024 

7. Clown “Marionettes” 
MacDowell — Victor 45-5032 

8. Sleeping Time 
Pinto — Victor 45-5027 

Music Appreciation:— 

Victor Listening Album I 
“The Top” (Impromptu) Pe- 
tite Suite, Bizet 

Victor Listening Album II 
“Evening Bells,” Kullak 

GOOD CITIZENSHIP: 

1. Limit list to two toys — one 
large one and one small 

2. Sharing with others 

3. The real meaning of Christmas 

4. Conducting ourselves properly 
when on a trip 

5. Caring for our toys 

MANIPULATIVE ACTIVITIES: 

1. Free hand drawing, crayoning, 
painting, and finger painting 

2. Use of dustless colored chalk 
for blackboard frieze 

3. Modeling toys from clay 

4. Building boats, trains, . etc., 
from, building blocks. 
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GIFTS IN 1 


That's what your friends will receive when you give them a subscription to AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
this Christmas. Ten times a year, this token of your friendship will make its appearance. 


And not only that, your friends will thank you many times for this fine educational journal that 
will make their job as Teachers easier. 


We don’t have to tell you what a wonderful source of ideas and inspiration AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
is—As a subscriber you already know. 


Give TEN gifts... TEN useful gifts... in ONE this Christmas. Take advantage of the special 
GIFT RATES, and fill in the order blank at the bottom of the page. We will send a Christmas card 
announcing your gift, the week before Christmas, and will start the subscription at that time. 


SPECIAL GIFT RATES 


1 One Year Subscription . $4.00 
2 One Year Subscriptions . $7.00 
Each Additional One Year Subscription . ; . $3.50 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


Send Christmas Gift Subscriptions to the following: 


Bill me later [] Check or Money Order enclosed [[] 
PLEASE PRINT 

Donor 
Street 
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Patuts | 
,. Inner feelings and emotions flow freely ~ 
from the fingertips, bringing the full < 
satisfaction of creative achievement... 
\ 
To assure true interpretation and 
full expression, specify pure, brilliant _ 


/ 
FINGER PAINTS by MILTON BRADLEY 
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